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TRAVELS 


Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 


for January 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Traver will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should send 
only black and white prints. Although any size will be acceptable, 
prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale of 
picture, and pertinent information regarding camera and film used, 
with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, MUST be on the back of 
the photograph, 


Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of photo- 
graphs, Travet cannot be responsible for their return or condition. 
The right to future publication of prize-winning pictures without 
additional payment is retained by TRaver. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, Traver, 50 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is enclosed. 
Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. 


i = Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current contest 
ROMAN LADY oil bahaldl foPione follaabaiy niet 

Statue of Vestal Virgin was taken near Palace of Vestal Vir- 

gins, Roman Forum, Rome, Italy, by Allen Reno Smith, Jr. 

of Woodsboro, Md., with Argus C-3 at 1/50, f:7 using = 

chrome Daylight Type Film. 
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In contrast to usual view of poling gondoliers, one resting 
amid parked craft at San Marco Piazzo waterfront in 
Venice, Italy, was captured by John Austin of Holliswood, 
N. Y., with Ciroflex at 1/100, f:8 using Super XX. 


SWIRLING SNOW 


Snowy day in Madison Square, New York City, 
was photographed by E. F. Allen, New York, 
N. Y., with Kodak 3-A at 1/25, £:8 using Veri- 


chrome film. 
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Special Feature: 
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National Travel Club Proudly Presents... 


The Smallest Portable Radio 
with the Largest Speaker ! 


Adventurer 
Personal Battery Portable mle 


Ml 


Za 


MODEL 220 


Handsome Sun-Tan Color; 
rich, supple covering with 
the look and feel of 
expensive leather. 


So Small It Fits in the Palm of Your Hand! 


Built With 
BULOVA WATCH PRECISION 


Fed. Tax Incl. 
(less batteries) 


Only Bulova could make this miracle of precision with a 
speaker equivalent to table size radio for richness and realism 
of tone never before achieved! With an Unbreakable Cabinet 
for added years of life — Built-In Carrying Case — Long-life 4 
Batteries — even Civilian Defense emergency frequencies on 
the dial . . . the Adventurer is the set you'll be proud to own 
— proud to give! Choose from two superbly styled models 
you'll love at first sight—and sound! 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB, Inc. 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 


Please send me Bulova Adventurer Portable Radios (© $29.95 MODEL 230 
(Sun-Tan Leatherette) The superb Adven- $3495 
Bulova Adventurer De Luxe @ $34.95 Se ee Fed. Tax 
Long-Life Battery Kit @ $2.95 urious mahogany Al- Incl. (less 


ligator Graining. batteries) 


Enclosed please find check or money order, in full payment, for 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Grand Central Parkway on Long Island near 
New York City typifies modern throughways 
that permit traffic to flow quickly toward main 
points, avoiding business districts of towns 
and cities for faster travel. 


Photo: Monkmeyer Press. 
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Letter From 


The Publisher 


Letter of Merit 


|S ae IT is typical in many re- 
spects, a recent letter I received 
appears below, with a few elaborat- 
ing comments following. 

Dear Sir: 

The most pleasant evening I 
have spent in many months Was 
the one when | read your Novem- 
ber issue of TRAVEL. 

I have been to all but one of 
those six wonderful, exciting, off- 
the-beaten-path places and I hope 
to be off to the sixth, New Zealand, 
soon. TRAVEL is the best tonic for 
travelers. 

Katherine McDonald 
Duluth, Minnesota 

Thank you, Mrs. McDonald. 
Your letter is really one that makes 
me and the entire editorial staf 
rejoice. It tells us we are giving 
you and our readers the kind of 
magazine you enjoy most. Letters 
like yours, Mrs. McDonald, are the 
best proof that we are living up 
to our aim of publishing articles 
which are informative yet entertain- 
ing, honest and accurate, 

Too, it proves that TRAVEL read- 
ers travel—and widely. Your letter 
makes us even more conscious of 
the fact that each article we run 
will be read by many TRAVELERS 
who have been there—and who will 
call us to task if we err. And best 
of all, it makes us realize that these 
same TRAVELERS will also be en- 
couraged to visit new areas. 

Thus we find TRAVEL with a dou- 
ble duty—to bring you up to date 
on a place you have already visited, 
and to reveal new regions for you 
to explore and enjoy. 

These are pleasant duties for us. 
And we hope, Mrs. McDonald, that 
you and our other readers will al- 
ways find travel—and TRAVEL—your 
best tonic. 


H. W. SHANE 
Publisher 
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y HAS Now been several months—from October—since the 
| ee one-way traffic system has been introduced on the 
boulevards along the Seine, and although residents have 
long since become accustomed to the changes, occasional 
visitors to Paris have not. The autobus stops have all been 
changed, of course, and if you are returning to Paris alter 
an absence, it would be a good idea to get oriented about 
these new routes, whether you drive by car or ride by bus. 
The trafic problem in Paris is becoming acute. With the 
increasing prosperity of the French people, and their mad 
passion for motors, more and more cars are on the road. 
The original planners of the city provided for broad 
avenues and boulevards, but they had in mind the aesthetic 
effects rather than the possibility of anything to replace the 
horse and carriage. Even the expansiveness of the streets 
cannot accommodate the number of cars, bicycles, motor- 
evcles. scooters and trucks which today choke the lanes in 
rush-hours. A subterranean system of roads is dificult to 
visualize in Paris because of the large and intricate subway 
system and the number of sewers, but there are other plans 
being studied by officials. One would provide for a highway 
from the congested Saint Lazare area to Porte Maillot. Firms 
have been asked to keep their large trucks off the Paris 
streets from 11:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m., and some are cooper- 
ating. But at the moment, the trafic problem is a grave and 
serious one, and the lack of parking lots in the city doesn't 
help matters. If you want to get anywhere fast—and keep 
your temper—put your car away, forget about the more 
comfortable uns of transportation like taxis and auto- 


buses, and descend 
7 
A 


1e metro. Its the only way of 


setting around these 
3 S 


Riviera Fair in Paris 


Ever since December 8, and continuing until January 16, 
the salons of the Paris office of TWA on the Champs- 
=] have been turned into a sort of Riviera Fair, with 
1 exhibits in honor of the industries, charms, local 
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Paris abounds in low-cost cafes as well as inexpensive theatres. 


4 


rom PARI 


BY MARGARET GARDNER 


this is very generous on the part of TWA, since it doesn’t~ 
have a direct flight to Nice. The ceramic masters of Vallauris 
have sent the most precious examples of their production; 
Menton has put the emphasis on its famed Music Festival 
and Painting Biannual in its stand; Antibes and Juan-les- 
Pins, the two-headed municipality, have united to publicize 
their first Rose Festival—look out, Pasadena—which they are 
planning for Easter. The couturiers of the Riviera have 
issued a challenge to their Paris confréres with superb and 
colorful collections of summer clothes, created in and for 
the South, which local girls have come up to model. Ancient 
and modern jewelry made by local artisans, as well as pic 
tures, documents, and other records of Riviera history, 
borrowed from museums, are on display. The walls are 
covered with works of the South of France’s present and 
former residing artists, from the most noted like Chagall, 
Matisse and Picasso, to the most obscure. The easel and 
palette used by Renoir has been lent by his family. Different 
restaurants from the area are taking turns in offering an 
apéritif or a sample specialty from its kitchens during the 
run of the show. And above and around the entire salons 
are the multicolor petals of the Riviera’s most precious 
product, flowers, like those used in the manufacture of 
perfume, and those which decorate the homes in every part 
of France. 

Other exhibitions this month of January include a display 
of elegant costumes of the Paris of the Eighteenth Century 
at the Carnavalet Museum; paintings from Tibet at the 
Guimet Museum; “Masterpieces of Folk Arts and Crafts” 
at the Musée des Arts et Traditions Populaires, in the 
Palais de Chaillot; a Toulouse-Lautrec exhibit at the 
Galerie Michel, and the works of Marie Laurencin at the 
Galerie Madsen. 


Theatre-Goers’ Gamut 


For theatre-goers: Moliere’s Les Amanis Magnifiques (The- 
Magnificent Lovers) has been added to the regular reper- 
toire of the Comedie Frangaise, and the new productio 
puts emphasis on music and ballet as well as Molierejs 
witty lines. Jean-Louis Barrault’s company at the Marig 
Theater creates Racine’s Bérénice in January, as part 
its classical repertoire. 


The Cirque d’Hiver (Winter Circus) is in full sv re 
and in the legitimate theatre department the young’ : 
have an enviable choice, among Little Red Riding Hoe ! 


and Prince Charming at the Théatre du Petit Monde, T/ 
Beauty and the Beast at the Théatre des Enfants, Th 
Adventures of the Booted Cat at the Théatre du Luxem- 
bourg, The Exploits of Pinocchio at the Théatre des 
Enfants Modéles. 

Oh, yes, someone has gone to the trouble to discover that 
there are in Paris 55 theatres; 120 music halls, cabarets and — 
night clubs; 300 movie houses; six children’s theatres; and ~ 
two circuses, so there is entertainment for all tastes. : 

On December 16, the famed Lido Club celebrated 
25th birthday, and at the same time unveiled its new revue 
which holds forth for the entire winter season. 
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STOP SAYING :s 


THAT TRAVEL 
TOO EXPENSIVE 


BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD 


MexicoKMajorca*West Indies Peru 


Do you know where to find an island right 
near the U.S. so nearly like Tahiti in ap- 
pearance, beauty, and color even the na- 
tives say it was made from a rainbow? 
(And that costs here are so low you can- 
not only reach it but also stay a while for 
hardly more than you’d spend at a resort 
in the U.S.?) 


Do you know where to find the world’s 
best mountain hideaways or its most daz- 
zling surf-washed coastal resorts, where 
even today you can live for a song? 


Do you know where it costs less to spend 
a while, the surroundings are pleasant, 
and the climate well nigh perfect in such 
places as Mexico, the West Indies, Peru, 
France, along the Mediterranean, and in 
the world’s other low cost wonderlands? 


JUST REMEMBER 


@ @ Bargain paradises get that way because they haven't 
been discovered by tourist mobs. They’re harder to find and 
to reach—but more rewarding. Here are just 3 of the 
hundreds you can still find today: 


the Azores or the Canaries—islands of tropical flowers, 
sandy beaches, and the charm of Old Spain—with rents of 
about $20 a month, groceries for a couple at $10 a week, 
and servants $5 a month each. 

The lotus-covered mountain lakes of Kashmir, where a 
furnished houseboat with four turbanned servants rents for 
$70 a month. Total costs for a couple run about $175 a 
month—In the most beautiful spot on earth. 


the South Seas? Tahiti has found out about the Yankee 
dollar, But there’s brilliant Sigatoka Beach at Suva or 
reef-girt Norfolk or Lord Howe Islands, the Bargain Para- 
dises of the South Seas today. 


In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from 
the U.S. border to reach some of the world’s Bargain Para- 
dises, it’s time you learned how much you can do on the 
money you've got. Send now for Bargain Paradises of the 
World on a money back guarantee if not satisfied. 


‘Price $1.50. Fill out coupon below. 


‘ 


If You Want a Vacation 
You Can Afford? 


Mlorida needn’t be expensive—not if you know just 
where to go for whatever you seek in Florida. And if 
there’s any man who can give you the facts you want 
s Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous Globe 
tters Club. (Yes, Florida is his home whenever 
e isn’t traveling!) 


His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you, 
first of all, road by road, mile by mile, everything 
you'll find in Florida, whether you're on vacation, or 
looking over job, business, real estate, or retirement 
prospects. 


Always, he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants 
where you can stop for the best accommodations and 
meals at the price you want to pay. For that longer 
vacation, if you let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find 
a real ‘“‘paradise’’—just the spot which has everything 
you want, 


Of course, there’s much more to this big book. 


If You Want a Job or a 


Home in Florida 


Norman Ford tells you just where to head. His talks 
with hundreds of personnel managers, businessmen, 


WHERE WILL YOU 


‘ point the towns you want to know about if you’re going 


FREIGHTERS 


are the secret 
of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you’d spend at a 
resort you can take a never-to-be-for- 
gotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. 
Or through the Canal to either New York 
or California. Or to the West Indies or 
along the St. Lawrence River to French 
Canada. In fact, trips to almost every- 
where are within your means. 
And what accommodations you get: 
large rooms with beds (not bunks), 
probably a private bath, lots of 
good food and plenty of relaxation 
as you speed from port to port. 
Depending upon how fast you want to go, 
a round the world cruise can be yours for 
as little as $250-$300 a month. And there 
are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages 
to England, France, the Mediterranean; 
two or three week vacations up and down 
the Pacific Coast or to New Orleans. Name 
the port and the chances are you can find 
it listed in “Travel Routes Around the 
World.” This is the book that names the 
lines, tells where they go, how much they 
charge, briefly describes accommodations. 
Hundreds of thousands of travelers all 
over the world swear by it. Travel editors 
and travel writers say “To learn how to 
travel for as little as you’d spend at a resort 
get ‘Travel Routes Around the World.’ ” 
It’s yours for just $1, and the big 128 page 
1955 edition includes practically every pas- 
senger carrying service starting from or 
going to New York, Canada, New Orleans, 
the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, 
England, France, the Mediterranean, Afri- 
ca, the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, 
Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section 
called How to See the World at Low Cost 
plus pages and pages of photos and maps. 
A big $1 worth, especially as it can open 
the way to more travel than you ever 
thought possible. For your copy, simply 
fill out coupon. 


GO IN FLORIDA? 


real estate operators, state officials, etc., lets him pine 


to Florida for a home, a job with a future or a business 
of your own. If you’ve ever wanted to run a tourist 
court or own an orange grove, he tells you today’s in- 
side story of these popular investments. 


If You Want to Retire 
On a Small Income 


Norman Ford tells you exactly where you can retire 
now on the money you've got, whether it’s a little or 
a lot. (If you need a part-time or seasonal job to help 
out your income, he tells you where to pick up extra 
income.) Because Norman Ford always tells you where 
life in Florida is pleasantest on a small income, he can 
help you to take life easy now. 


Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether 
you want to retire, vacation, get a job, buy a home, or 
start a business, Norman Ford’s Florida gives you the 
facts you need to find exactly what you want. Yet this 
big book with plenty of maps and well over 100,000 
words sells for only $2—only a fraction of the money 
you'd spend needlessly if you went to Florida blind. 


For your copy, fill out coupon at right. 


HOW 


to FRAVEL 


WITHOUT BEING RICH 


If you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign countries, 
you don’t need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. 
You could spend $550-$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer 
ticket to Buenos Aires, or you can get there for $106 in 
fares via bus and rail through colorful Mexico, Panama, 
Colombia, Peru, the Andes, ete. 


You could spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the 
world or $600 via connecting steamers. You can island-hop 
around the West Indies via plane for seyeral hundred 
dollars—or see the islands more leisurely by motor schooner 
for much, much less. There’s hardly a place on earth you 
can’t reach for less if you know ALL the travel ways. 


Norman Ford, founder of the Globe Trotters Club and 
America’s top expert on low-cost travel, has gathered into 
one handy book dozens upon dozens of specific travek 
routings to all parts of the world—Mexico, South America, 
Europe, Africa and the Mediterranean, the Far East, 
Australia, the South Seas, etc.—so that you can see more at 
prices you can afford by combining freighter, liner, rail, 
bus, plane, and other competing services. 


Over and over again he proves that you can travel now— 
that you don’t have to wait for some far-off day when 
you’ve saved much more money. 


$1.50 brings you his big guide, ‘‘How To Travel Without 
Being Rich.’’ 


Get it now to discover how much of the world you can see 
without being rich. 


HOW TO TRAVEL 


— and get paid for it 


There’s a job waiting for you somewhere 
—on a ship, with an airline, in overseas 
branches of American firms, in foreign 
firms overseas—even exploring if you're 
adventurous. 

The full story of what job you can fill is 
in Norman Ford’s new book How to Get a 
Job That Takes You Traveling. Whether 
you’re male or female, young or old, 
whether you want a life-time of paid 
traveling or just hanker to roam the 
world for a short year or so, here are the 
facts you want, complete with names and 
addresses and full details about the 
preparations to make, the cautions to ob- 
serve, the countries to head for. 

You learn about jobs in travel agencies 
(and as tour conductors), in importing and 
exporting concerns, with mining and con- 
struction companies. Here’s the story of 
jobs in the Red Cross and the UN organ- 
izations, how doctors get jobs on ships, the 
almost sure way for a young girl to land a 
job as airline hostess, the wonderful travel 
opportunities if you will teach English to 
foreigners, and the fabulous travel possi- 
bilities for those who know stenography. 

“Can a man or woman still work his or 
her way around the world today?” Norman 
Ford asks in his book as you might ask to- 
day. And he replies in 75,000 words of facts, 
“The answer is still a very definite Yes!” 

To travel and get paid for it, send today 
for How to Get a Job That Takes You 
Traveling on a money back guarantee if 
not satisfied. Price—just $1. Use coupon 
to order. 


Mail now for prompt delivery 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 
4! Second Ave. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $.......... (cash, check or money 
order). Please send me the books checked below. You 
will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 


Travel Routes Around the World—the traveler's 
directory to passenger carrying freighters. $1. 
Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. 

Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 

LJ How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 

0 How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1. 
(J Special offer: All books above ($7.00 value) for $5. 
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; Early. 


. It is fine. It is hot. It is 


. The 


. I would like to have my hair 


In English 


. Good day, Sir. Madame. How are 


your (How do you do?) 


. Very well, thank you, and you? 


. Certainly. Perhaps. Not at all. 


Late. Yesterday. Today. 


Tomorrow. 


cold. It is 
raining. It is snowing. 


This is a little too big, too small, 
too long, too short, too wide, too 


narrow. 
Do you have it in other colors? 


Black? White? 


Will you call a taxi for me please? 


. Can you tell me of a good res- 


taurant in the neighborhood? 


I should like some hors-d’oeuvres 
(appetizers) , some fish, roast meat, 
vegetables, and a salad. 


For dessert, I'll have fresh fruit, 


ice cream, pastries. 


wine list. White wine. Red 


wine. Beer. 


3. Waiter. Miss. Could you bring us 


some ice-water? 


. Is the service (tip) included? 


5. Can I exchange my money? 


cut, 
to shave. 


Thank you for your courtesy. 


. I hope you'll come and see us in 


the United States. 


BY MAX SHEROVER 


EAK UP! 


vi 


6. 


. Jeg 


In Danish 


God Dag, Frue. Hvorledes har 
De det? 


Udmerket, tak. Hvorledes har 
De det? 


Selvfolgelig. Maaske Slet ikke. 


. Tidligt, Sent, I gaar I day, I 


morgen 


Det er fint. Det er varmt, Det 
er kaldt, Det regner, Deh 
blaeser. Det sner. 


Det er lidt for stort. Det er for 
lite, for langt, for kort, for 
bredt, for smalt. 


Har De det i en anden Koloer? 
I sort? I hvidt? 


Vil De vaere saa venlig at 
kalde en taksa for meg? 


Kan De henvise meg til en god 
Restauration her omkring? 


Jeg kunde lige at faa en hors- 
doeuvres; lidt Fisk; Okse Steg, 
Ristet Kod, Gronsager, Salat. 


For Dessert vil jeg gerne ha 
Ost; friks Frugt; Iskrem; Smaa 
kager. 


. Vin Kort. Hvid Vin; Rod Vin 


Ol. 


Tjener; Froken. Vill De vaere 
saa god at bringe is Vand. 


Vil De vaere saa god at veksle 
nogle Penger for meg? 


Er Drikkepengene iberegnet? 


kunde lige at faa mit 
Haar klippet og barbert. 


. Tak for Deres Venlighed. 


Jeg haaber De vil komme og 
hesoge os naar De kommer tl 
De Forenede Stater. 
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. Goh dah, Fruhe Hvorlehdes hahr 


3. Sehlfolehely. Moskeh Sleht igheh. 


. Teelikt, Sehnt, Eegawhr Eedah, — 


. Deh 
. Deh ehr leet fohr stohrt. Deh eh 


. Hahr 


. Kahn Dee hehnveeseh meigh til g 


. Tjehner, Frocken, veel Dee 


. Yay kooneh leea awh fawh me 


Pronunciation 


dee deh? 


Oothmehrkeht, tahk. Hvorlehdes 4 


hahr dee deh? 


Eemorhen. 


ehr feent. Deh ehr vahrmt 
Deh chr kahlt. Deh raighner Deh 
blehser. Deh snehr. 


fohr leehte, fohr lahngt fohr kohrt 
fohr breht, fohr smahlt. 


Dee deh ee ehn 
coleur? Ee sohrt? Ee veedth? 


ahnen |} 


Veel Dee vaehreh sawh vehnley4 
awh kahle ehn taxah fohr meigh?- 


ehn goh restavrahshoon — hehr 


“mkreeng? 
ogmkreeng: 


Yay kooneh leeghe awh fawh hors 
d'oeuvres; leeth feesk; Ohkse’ sty, 
Reesteth  keuth; Groehnsaher; 
Sahlath. 


hah ost; Freesk fruhkt; Ees creh 
Smawh. kaher. 


Veehn kohrt. Veeth 


veen Ochl. 


veen. 


neth? 


hawhr cleepeth awh barbehrt. 
Tahk fohr Dehres vehnleeheth. — 


Yay hawpher Dee veel kom 
awh beseugheh aus nawhr 
kommehr teel dee  fohre 
stahther. 
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Travel Presents 


A Special Feature: 


O N THE following seven pages, TRAVEL presents a 


special feature—Your 1955 Car. America’s auto 
industry is completely represented, except for Kaiser 
and Willys whose material was unavailable at press 
time, and full details about the new Packard, but 
preview information concerning the latter car is in- 
cluded despite that model’s January unveiling. TRAVEL 
believes this comprehensive survey is a unique port- 
folio of automobile information. It will enable you 
to decide which of the many great new cars will be 


yours in 1955 for smooth traveling. 


Most popular of new Buicks is stylish Riviera in Century series. 


alas THE 1955 Buicks feature a new front end 
with a new wide-screen erill, new rear fenders that 
give the trunk compartment a longer, lower silhouette, 
new tail lights patterned after those on the experi- 
mental Wildcat Hl, and exquisite new interiors in 
many color combinations of nvlon, leather and corda- 
veen. 

For the first time, Buick is offering a two-tone com- 
bination under the sweepspear moulding. On two- and 
four-door sedans, the customer will have a choice of 
one color underneath the sweepspear, another above 
and a third color for the top. Horsepower has been 
increased to 236 in the Roadmaster, Super and Century 
Series and to 188 in_the Special. 

The panoramic windshield, pioneered by Buick last 
year, has been retained, and new tubeless tires which 
offer greater protection from blowouts are standard 
on all models except those equipped with wire wheels. 

Power brakes, offered as optional equipment on all 
models, have been re-designed for smoother operation. 
A new air-suspension principle gives fully adequate 
braking under all conditions. 

Improved power steering is standard equipment on 
the Roadmaster and Super, and optional on all other 
models. Previously, power steering was standard on the 
Roadmaster only. 

Gas economy in all series has been improved by an 
average of 1.6 miles per gallon at 30 mph. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Overall length: 216.8” for Roadmaster, Super: 206.3” for 
Century, Special. Width: 76” for Special, Century; 80” for 
Super, Roadmaster. Wheelbase: 122” on Special, Century; 
127” on Super, Roadmaster. Engine Displacement: 264 eu. 
in. on Special; 322 cu. in. on Century, Super, Roadmaster. 
Horsepower: 188 for Special; 236 for Century, Super. 
Roadmaster. Compression Ratio: 8.4-to-]1 on Special: 9-to-1 
on Century, Super, Roadmaster. 
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CADILLAC 


Cadillac's Eldorado meets style demand of public at '54 Moforama. ; 


(= FOR those who desire conservative hoxury, 
the Fleetwood Series 60 Special Sedan is charac 
terized by its freshly tailored and formal appearance. 
With its gracefully fashioned extended rear deck and 
integral rear fenders, the center door pillars of this 
new model have been reduced by more than half, giv- 
ing an almost unbroken line of vision with no loss in 
structural support. 

Rear window treatment of Cadillac’s 60 Special 
Sedan is similar to the Coupe de Ville with a Floren- 
tine curve sloping gracefully into the rear deck. 
Twelve two-tone interior trim selections provide a : 
wide range of options. New this year on special order 
is one “glamour” trim available for the 1955 Cadillac 
Fleetwood Series 60 Special Sedan. Richly hued Tan- 
gier Tan copper leather is used with beige nylon 
square pattern fabric. 

By incorporating many new engineering advance 
ments in the design of an improved V-8 engine, Cadil 
lac engineers have gained a major increase in engine 
responsiveness, efficiency and smoothness of operation. 
Making important contributions to longer engine | 
are a redesigned, more rigid crankshaft; narrow 
necting rod bearings made possible through the 
of a greatly improved bearing material, and the 
velopment of a new water pump which increases 
circulation at lower speeds by twenty percent, 
providing more even engine operating temperatu 


a) 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Overall length: 216.3” for Series 62 Sedan; 223.3” for — 
Series 62 Coupe. Coupe de Ville, Convertible and Eldorado 
Convertible: 227.3” for Fleetwood Series 60 Special: 237.1” 
for Fleetwood Series 75. Width: 80”, all medels. Whee 
base: 129” for all except Fleetwood Series 60 Speciz 
(133”") and Fleetwood Series 75 (149.8"). Engine D 
placement: 331 cu. in. for all models. Horsepower: 2 
for all models except Eldorado (270). Compression Ratic 
9-to-1 for all models. 
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Four-door Two Ten Chevrolet is one of fourteen models available. 


ee MECHANICAL advances plus new riding 

comfort and a complete re-styling of bodies give 

Chevrolet for 1955 its most spectacular model an- 

nouncement. All roofs have been visibly lowered with 

a corresponding reduction in hood and belt lines to 

accentuate a longer, fleeter appearance. Overall, sedans 
have been lowered two and a half inches, station 
) wagons as much as six inches. At the same time, pas- 

senger room has been increased. Chevrolet also offers 
its first V-8 engine in 35 years. Higher horsepower rat- 
} ings and new quietness and smoothness are found in 
two “Blue Flame” sixes. An important reduction in 

vibration has been effected and weight saved with a 

more rectangular frame that is twist-resistant. 

Front and rear suspensions have been revamped, 
and every car window is of safety-plate glass and larger 
than in previous years. Increase in visibility of wind- 

hield alone is nineteen percent. 

An overdrive installation will be offered for the first 
time. Engine speed reduction of more than twenty 
percent is accomplished by the overdrive which auto- 
atically cuts in when the foot is lifted off the accel- 
tor above 31 mph. 
ore electrical power, ‘dry air” ventilation, tubeless 
s, smoother power application and easier steering 
mong additional new features. ; 
Most distinguishing mark of the new Chevrolet 
yodies is their low-slung silhouette and vertical wind- 
ield pillars. 

New among fourteen bodies on the One-Fifty, Two- 
Ten and Bel Air series are two-door station wagons. 


PECIFICATIONS: 


erall length: 195.6”. Width: 74”, Wheelbase: 115”. En- 
ne Displacement: 235.5 cu. in. Horsepower: 123 with 
“manual shift, 136 with automatic in six models, 162 with 
Tu rbo-Fire V-8. Compression Ratio: 8-to-1 
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CHRYSLER 


Custom Imperial is separate line of autos offered with Chrysler. 


Fk’ 1955, Chrysler offers fully automatic Power- 
Flite transmission, new Power-Flite range selector 
on the dash, full-time coaxial power steering, a new 
double-width-pedal power brake, rigid frame and new 
suspension, and many other chassis improvements. 

The Windsor Deluxe is available in a six-passenger 
sedan, Nassau hardtop coupe, Newport hardtop, con- 
vertible and Town and Country wagon. The New 
Yorker Deluxe models are obtainable in a six-passenger 
sedan, Newport hardtop coupe, new St. Regis special 
two-tone hardtop coupe, convertible and Town and 
Country wagon. A choice of seventeen solid colors and 
26 two-tone combinations is offered. 

Styling has the long hood sweep downward between 
sharply defined fenders and projecting headlights for 
a close-in view of the road and fenders. A new super- 
scenic windshield and increased glass area of all win- 
dows lends a light look to the upper body. Windshield 
area has been upped twenty percent. 

The new 1955 Imperials have bumpers which wrap 
around and extend to wheel openings, highlighting 
the entire front end treatment. Imperials are available 
in two lines—Custom and Crown. Features include 
power window lifts, search-tuning radio, luxury coil- 
spring seats, rigid full-length box-section frame, new 
suspension and new steering linkage. Crown Imperials 
are equipped with disc brakes—the only disc brakes of- 
fered on an American automobile. 

The Chrysler safety pad, introduced in 1949, has 
been slimmed and increased in depth. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Overall length: 218.6” for Windsor, 218.8” for New Yorker; 
223” for Imperial, 242.5” for Crown Imperial. Width: 
79.1”, all models. Wheelbase: 126” for Windsor, New 
Yorker; 130” for Imperial, 149.5 for Crown Imperial, En- 
gine Displacement: 301 cu. in. for New Yorker, 331 cu. in. 
for all other models. Horsepower: 188 for Windsor, 250 
for other models. Compression Ratio: 8-to-1 for Windsor, 
8.5-to-1 for other models. 


Four-door Dodge sedan in Custom Royal series accents lower roof. 


A ieee ENGINEERS have incorporated over 100 struc- 
tural and mechanical innovations in the longer, 
lower and wider 1955 line. Offering three series—the 
new and luxurious Custom Royal, the richly appointed 
Royal and the classic Coronet—the "55 Dodge has a 
built-in look of action resulting from its swept-back 
design. 

From front to rear the new models convey an impres- 
sion of clean-lined simplicity. Moving from the massive 
chrome grille is a dashing V-type hood ornament, 
accenting the low, sweeping hood and fast line of the 
front fenders. Chrome hoods over headlights further 
emphasize the impression of forward motion. Trunk 
space has been increased by two cubic feet to 37.6 
cubic feet with spare installed. 

Inside, easily-cleaned Cordagrain is combined with 
exclusive double-patterned Jacquard seat cloths. Door 
panels are dramatically decorated with two-tone color 
designs and chrome. 

A gear selector lever for Power-Flite transmission 
shares the spotlight as a major mechanical innovation. 
Conveniently located to the right of the steering wheel, 
the lever glides easily into each driving range. 

Optional new features of the Dodge line include 
power brakes, power-controlled seats, power window 
lifts, and a back seat hi-fidelity radio speaker. Tubeless 
tires are standard equipment for the first time on all 
models, and new full-time coaxial power steering has 
been introduced. 


SPECIFICATIONS : 


Overall length: 212.1”, all models. Width: 74.5”, all mod- 
els. Wheelbase: 120”. Engine Displacement: 230 cu. in. for 
Coronet V-8 and Six, 270 cu. in. for all other models. 
Horsepower: 123 for Coronet, 175 for Royal, 183 for 
Custom Royal. Compression Ratio: 7.4-to-1 for Coronet, 
7.6-to-1 for other models. 
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Ford's ‘personal car,’ Thunderbird, has telescopic steering column. 


Fes FAIRLANE series—six distinguished new pas- 
senger car models named after the late Henry Ford’s 
home-—set the style pace for the 1955 Ford autos. ‘The 
six Fairlane models are easily recognized by a sweeping 
chrome trimline which starts at the top of each front 
fender at the headlamp and curves downward—then 
extends horizontally along the side to the tail lights. 

Most outstanding of the new Fairlanes are the two 
Crown Victorias which are only 58.2” high—2.4” lower 
than the 1954 Fords. These hard-top models introduce 
a completely new styling idea—a chrome arch which 
extends over the top like a tiara. One Crown Victoria 
model has a transparent plastic roof over the driver’s 
compartment while the other has an all-steel roof. 

In addition to the two Crown Victorias, the new 
Fairlane series includes a Sunliner convertible, Vic- 
toria, four-door Town Sedan and two-door Club Sedan. 
Wrap-around windshields have 1,100 square inches of 
glass area for unobstructed vision. 

Ford also is presenting its widest choice of exterior 
colors: thirteen single-tone and 36 two-tone hues. 

Ford’s new “personal car,” the Thunderbird, is just 
four feet, four and 2/10 inches high in the hardt 
model but seats three people. A power seat is standa 
equipment. An adjustable steering wheel slides ir 
out three inches and can be locked in the position 
driver prefers. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Overall length: 198” for all models except Thunderbird — 
(175”). Width: 76” except Thunderbird (70”). Wheel-- 
base: 115.5” except Thunderbird (102”). Engine Displace-_ 
ment: Choice of Y-block V-8 of 272 cu. in. and 8.5-to-1 
compression ratio, Y-block V-8 of 272 cu. in, and 7.6-to-L 
compression ratio, I-block of 223 cu. in, and compressio v4 
ratio of 7.5-to-l, with 292 cu. in. for Thunderbird at 
8.1-to-1 compression ratio with standard transmission, 8.5: 
to-l with Fordomatic. Horsepower: 182 for Fairlane models, — 
162 and 120 for any model, 198 for Thunderbird with 


Fordomatic, 193 for Thunderbird with standard or overs | 


drive transmission. 
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Lincoln Capri coupe for 1955 is distinguished by new horizontal grill. 


RESTYLED exterior, an.entirely new and exclusive 

Turbo-Drive transmission, a redesigned overhead 
valve V-8 engine and major chassis innovations are 
some of the features in the Lincoln and Lincoln Capri 
for 1955. 

A new horizontal grill bar behind the front bumpers 
and a new gold Lincoln crest create a distinctive orna- 
' mentation to the new models. A forward thrust is im- 
plied by a new headlight bezel which rakes to the front. 
A new rear quarter panel eight inches longer than in 
previous models is culminated in an unusual canted 
tail light assembly. Twin exhaust vents are part of the 
rear bumper assembly. Automatic transmission com- 
bines fluid torque converter with three-speed planetary 
gear, and a specially designed throttle kickdown per- 
mits a particularly fast getaway. 

Another first in its field for Lincoln is a newly de- 
veloped eighteen-millimeter conical-seat spark plug— 
_ the first major advance in spark plugs in a generation. 
This new plug has a wider heat range, reducing the 
» possibility of fouling. The conical-seat design elimi- 
yates the gasket, thus insuring against compression 
kage. 
powered lubrication system which lubricates the 
r by a mere press of a button is available on new 
-_ This accessory, known as Multi-Luber, pro- 
vi es constant lubrication of chassis, suspension and 
‘steering systems. Electric window lifts and air-condi- 
fioning are also optional. 

Rear shock absorbers are mounted at a more hort 
zontal angle and are wider apart than on previous 
models, 


Overall length: 215.6”. Width: 77.6”. Wheelbase: 123”. 
gine Displacement: 341 cu. in. Horsepower: 225. Com- 
ession Ratio: 8.5-to-1. 
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Montclair is new series in Mercury line, has extremely low silhouette. 


nN ENTIRELY new automobile—the Mercury Mont- 
clair—has been added to the line of completely 
new Mercury cars for 1955. Making its debut in the 
automotive field, the Montclair joins the Monterey 
and the Custom series which have been strikingly re- 
styled and re-engineered. 

For 1955, Mercury includes ten models in three 
series. The Monterey and Custom series are one inch 
lower than previous models, while the low-silhouette 
Montclair is two and a half inches lower, and the frame 
is one inch closer to the ground. 

Full-scope windshields provide greater driving vi- 
sion, and canted headlights give a forward rake to the 
lower, wider front ends. Tail lights are designed to 
blend into the overall style theme. 

A new four-barrel carburetor results in better breath- 
ing and improved hot and cold starting. A redesigned 
oil-bath air cleaner with less restriction utilizes a new 
concept in conduit-type tuning for quieter operation. 

Tubeless tires are standard on all models, and a new 
tread design virtually eliminates tire squeal and im- 
proves traction. An entire new driveline provides extra 
strength and durability. 

Like the Lincoln, Mercury offers powered lubrica- 
tion with push-button control plus a full range of 
power accessories as optional equipment: powered 
steering, brakes, seat and window lifts. 

A choice is available from fifteen solid body colors 
and 30 two-tone combinations. 

The Merc-O-Matic transmission has been redevel- 
oped to handle the considerably higher torque of the 
1955 Mercury engines. 


SPECIFICATIONS: Z 


Overall length: 206.3” for all models. Width: 76.4”, all 
models. Wheelbase: 119”. Engine Displacement: 292 cu. 
in. Horsepower: 188 for Mercury Custom, Monterey; 198 
for Montclair. Compression Ratio: 7.6-to-1 for Mercury 
Custom and Monterey; 8.5-to-1 for Montelair. 


Economy-priced Oldsmobile is '88' line, has new type front suspension. 


A NEW AND more advanced concept of two-tone body 

color, important engineering improvements and a 
completely restyled appearance are presented by Olds- 
mobile for 1955. Three series of cars with a total of 
ten body types are offered. There are three Fisher body 
styles in the luxury “98” series—four-door sedan, de- 
luxe Holiday coupe and Starfire (convertible). The 
Flashing Super “88” series has four body types—four- 
door sedan, Holiday coupe and cony ertible coupe. In 
the economy-priced “88” series are the four-door sedan, 
Holiday coupe and two-door sedan. 

Distinguishing the front end appearance of the 1955 
Oldsmobile are the recessed headlights with chrome- 
lined caps that extend two inches beyond the lens at 
the top. A major styling change is the adoption of 
sweep-cut front fenders on the Super “88” and “88” 
series. These fenders were introduced last year on the 
“98” series. 

Two-tone color styling which proved so popular 
last year, again plays a part in appearance. The stain- 
less steel side moulding that extends nearly the length 
of the cars in all body types is used for the color 
separation. 

Rear appearance also is changed. There is a more 
massive bumper, with license plate centered between 
the bumper guards. Bullet-shaped tail lights incor- 
porate horizontal chrome airfoils in each side of the 
““O8”’ series. 

Forty-seven different upholstery selections are of- 
fered in the three series of cars. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Overall length: 203.36” for “88” and Super “88,” 212.36” 
for “98. Width: 77.8”, all models. Wheelbase: 122” for 
“88,” Super “88; 126” for “98. Engine Displacement: 
324 cu. in., all models. Horsepower: 185 for “88.°? 202 for 
Super “88” and “98.” Compression Ratio: 8.5-to-1 for all 
models. 
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PACKARD 


Peete: Packard will not unveil its new models © 
until the early part of 1955, thus making it 
impossible to give a full description of its cars as 
has been done with other automobiles in this special 
feature, the company has previewed its 1955 engine 
for test purposes. 


Powered by a_ pre-production 1955 model V-8 


engine, a Packard four-door sedan completed a 25,000-~ 


mile endurance run that eclipsed any stock car per- 
formance now on the record books, officials claim. 

Timed and observed by the Contest Board of the 
American Automobile Association, 
the spectacular results of the grueling endurance test 
came from the board’s secretary. 


confirmation of — 


| 
3 
# 


* 


His report showed that the Packard traveled an H 
average of 104.737 miles per hour on its lengthy test 


trip, taking 238 hours, 41 minutes and 44.3 seconds 
to complete the round. 

The average miles-per-hour mark of 104.737 in 
cludes all stops, with pit stops averaging 49 seconds 
each. 


While not qualifying for oficial AAA marks because = 


the preview run was held on Packard’s private pr 

ing grounds, the Packard V-8 exceeded every national 
closed-car record in existence from five miles to 25,0 0 
miles and every world unlimited’ record, regardless 


of type of car, from 10,000 to 25,000 miles. y % 


The existing world unlimited record for 10,000 miles — 


was established by a European sports car at 100.65 


eis 


miles per hour. The Packard time was 105.132 miles © 


per hour. 


The Packard V-8 topped all existing national closed- 
car records by from six to 36 miles per hour, going | 


consuming mechanical attention. d 
Officials say the test culminated eight years 
the finest engineering effort in Packard history. 


~ PLYMOUTH 


PONTIAC 


Plymouth's 1955 cars are lower, wider, longer than previous models. 


nyo. FEATURES have been incorporated in 

Plymouth’s 1955 styles. They are lower, longer 
and wider than previous models—and the most power- 
ful cars Plymouth has ever built. 

Four-door sedans are 10.3 inches longer than their 
predecessors, 1.7 inches lower, with front seats 3.2 
inches wider and rear seats 5.9 inches wider. A full- 
view windshield with swept-back corner posts has six- 
teen percent more glass area, contoured to eliminate 
distortion, 

The new models have push-button door handles. 

' They operate with a new rotary latch which maintains 
the automatic self-tightening characteristic of Ply- 
mouth doors. 

The fuel filter pipe has been moved from the rear 
to the right side of the car, with an attractive hinged 
door on the right rear panel. The filter pipe occupies 

sunused space behind the spare tire. The trunk com- 
“partment lid has an entirely new torsion bar hinge 
“mechanism which provides more head clearance and a 
more evenly balanced deck lid. 

A noyel interior feature is the “Flite-Control” gear 
elector for Power-Flite transmission. It is positioned 
on. the instrument panel instead of the conventional 
mounting on the steering column. This is the first 
change in positioning of a drive selector lever since 
gearshifts were moved from the floor board to the 
stecring column. It is exclusive with Plymouth in the 
lowest price field. 

F The glove compartment in the 1955 Plymouth is 
positioned in the center of the instrument panel 
within convenient reach of the driver as well.as other 


front-seat passengers. 
i 


PECIFICATIONS: 


verall length: 203.8”. Width: 74.6”. Wheelbase: 115”. 
gine Displacement: Not available at press time. Horse- 
ower: Powerflow Six: 117; Hy-Fire V-8; 157, 167, Hy-Fire 
8 (with four-barrel carburetor) : 177. Compression Ratio: 
Powerflow Six, 7.4-to-1, all others 7.6-to-1. 
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Star Chief Four-door introduces 109 new features in Pontiac line. 


| Leite Two series, the luxurious Star Chief and 
the sleek, economical Chieftain, feature all new 
bodies and the new Strato-Streak V-8 engine for 1955. 
Lower in overall height by almost three inches, both 
models have a road-hugging appearance. 

The new panoramic windshield gives drivers almost 
a 180° sweep of uninterrupted vision. A 3.7-inch lower 
hood line is another safety feature immediately ap- 
parent in design of the 1955 Pontiac bodies. 

A new ventilating system, with air intake across 
the cowl and at the base of the windshield, insures a 
constant supply of fume and dust-free air for passen- 
gers. The passenger compartment is surrounded by 26 
percent more glass. 

At the rear of the new models, the trunk lid is an 
unbroken line with the twin streaks on the top and 
back surface of each rear fender fin, adding smartness 
to the back of the car. Massive jet-like tail lamps ter- 
minate the rear fender line. The rear bumper has three 
pieces: two large impact bars that protect each rear 
fender and tail light and a center bar that protects the 
rear deck and holds the license plate. 

The Custom Star Chief model is available in four- 
door sedan and Catalina. The Deluxe Star Chief is 
produced in four-door sedan and convertible. The 
Chieftain 870 styles include Catalina Coupe, two-and- 
four-door sedans, four-door station wagons. 

Additional hip and shoulder room have been pro- 
vided in all models and rear seat headroom is increased 
in the sedan models. The front seats of all models 
are three inches wider. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Overall length: 210.2” for Star Chief; 203.2” for Chieftain; 
Width: 75.4”, all models. Wheelbase: 124” for Star Chief; 
122” for Chieftain. Engine Displacement: 287 cu. in. 
Horsepower: 180. Compression Ratio: 8-to-1. 
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RAMBLER 


Rambler Country Club emphasizes outstanding maneuverability. 


1 ea FRONT fender design incorporating full-wheel 
+ cutouts enhances the new 1955 Rambler design 
for continental appearance and has increased its out- 
standing maneuverability. With a turning diameter ol 
36 feet for the two-door series, and 38 feet for the four- 
door, the Rambler has the best turning diameter 
among American cars. 

The Rambler’s entirely new grill consists of a single 
die-casting which forms an ovoid design and is pat- 
terned with a series of convex horizontal and concave 
vertical bars, integrally meshed. 

The Rambler Cross Country station wagon features 
a distinctive “stepped” roof-top line, highlighted by 
an auxiliary luggage carrier called the “Travel Rack.” 
The interior cargo compartment has a useable storage 
volume of 60 cubic feet with the. rear seat in folded 
position. 

Three transmissions are available on all 1955 Ram- 
bler models. Conventional syncromesh is standard 
equipment, and automatic overdrive and Dual-Range 
Hydra-Matic are available as optionals. 

The Club Sedan is the lowest priced model in the 
Rambler line, with the Rambler Country Club hard- 
top offering advantages of conventional convertibles. 
The Suburban station wagon, with the rear seat low- 
ered, has a cargo platform that extends to more than 
six feet. 

Newly designed Nash and Hudson medallions are 
mounted in the center of the grill work. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Overall length: 2-door, 17814” (with Continental tire, 
1855s"); 4-door; 18614” (with Continental tire, 1933¢"). 
Width: 7319”, all models. Wheelbase: 2-door, 100” ; 4-door. 
108”. Engine Displacement: 195.6 ecu. in. fer all models. 
Horsepower: 90, all models. Compression Ratio: 7.3-to-1l. 
all models. 
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President State four-door sedan is luxury car of Studebaker line. 


f Lam MOsT complete line in Studebaker’s history fea- 

tures sharply increased horsepower and includes 24 
different body styles, highlighted by medium-priced, 
power-packed, luxury President models discontinued 
in 1942 when production was turned to national 
defense. 

In addition to their new power, the 1955 Stude- 
bakers are distinguished by a new bigness and room- 
iness of appearance. The exclusive Studebaker Hill 
Holder is standard equipment on Commander and 
President models with conventional and overdrive 
transmissions. It is optional at extra cost on Cham- 


pions. 

Champion and Commander sedans are available in 
Custom, DeLuxe and Regal models. The new Presi- ~ 
dent series is available in Deluxe and State model | 
sedans, and in the five-passenger coupe and_hard- 


top sports models. Sports model five-passenger coupes 
also are available in the Champion and Commander 
DeLuxe and Regal line, while the hardtop is offered as 
either a Champion or Commander Regal. 

A new hood and grill design gives more massive ap- 
pearance on all models. Hoods are higher, wider and 
more impressive looking, with front bumper and erill 
giving an impression of a single, big chrome unit. 

A new type square parking light is built into the 
slanting grill frame immediately below the headlamps. 
All cars have ignition-key starting, and tubeless tires 
are standard equipment. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Overall length: 202%” for Champion, Commander; 
2047/16” for President Coupe, 20614” for President 
Sedan. Width: 69.5” for Sedan, 71” for Coupe; all models, 
Wheelbase: 116%” for President models; 120%” for 
Champion, Commander models. Engine Displacement: 259 
cu. in. for President; 224 for Commander; 185 for Cham- 
pion. Horsepower: 101 for Champion; 140 for Com- 
mander; 175 for President. Compression Ratio: 7.5-to-] on 
all models. 
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i T YOU'RE among the ama@fy Ahou. 


sands of Amexigfins who'll take 
to the highawélys for a pleasure trip 
during/1955, there's welcome news. 
for you in the fact that parking is 
no longer quite the nerve-wracking 
task it once was in some cities whic 
are tourist favorites, 

In such places as Washington, 
Diy Coral Gables; Pla... los Air, 
geles and Phoenix, you'll be able to 
drive into the center of town and 
find excellent parking facilities. Be: 
fore they acted, however, these 
communities were, like many 
others, afflicted” with America’s, 
number one municipal headache— 
no parking space, 

The steps they took to remedy 
their particular problem arc de- 


“sertbed in a report of the Hudson 
Dealers National Parking Study 
Council. The Council is conducts 


ing ¢ a continuing Countrywide sur. 
Vey Ol successful methods@mployed | 


j by Communities togs@lve their park- 


ing dilemmusi WXaayples’ set by_ 
these OM LOX 


We Council beliewesit 


will dee OCicrs to folloW suit. 


Tourise'cities, especially, will bene 
fit from the,@@@ed attraction of 
modernygiarking Tacilities. 

AM City making major strides in 


“providing parking space for visitors, 


the Council reports, is Washington, 
goal of hundreds of thousands 

tourists each year. Since 1946, 
Washington has doubled its park- 
ing room. About 50,000 cars can 
now be parked in midtown Wash- 
ington. This boon to the tourist is 
a decided change from post-war 
years. At that time, downtown 
Washington, as some may recall, 
was one large swarm of traffic, made 
up of those motorists fighting their 
way out of town, and those fighting 
their way in. The hapless tourist, 
unfamiliar with streets and _ trafhic 
patterns, had to scramble about, 
possibly for hours, hunting a place 
to park. Chances are he quit in dis- 


‘Despite seemingly sesuitable narrowness between two fidigines ingenious method in Washington, D.C., pandas cars by elevator system. 
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Free parking behind bank for customers helps alleviate congestion in Coral Gables, Fla. 


gust and finally wound up parking 
miles from the attractions. 

For the tourist traveling on 
budgeted time and money, this 
situation was a minor catastrophe. 
It meant using other modes of 
transportation that consumed, need- 
lessly, both time and money. And 
it meant that travelers probably 
missed visits to they had 
planned seeing. 

An effort was made to unsnarl 
Washington’s traffic congestion by 
providing adequate parking as far 
back as 1940. Congress directed the 
Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, Washington’s governing 
body, to look into the problem. A 
year later, as a result of the Com- 
missioners’ findings, Congress estab- 
lished the District of Columbia 
Motor Vehicle Parking Agency. 

During the years nothing 
much was done by the agency be- 
cause of a lack of appropriations. 
In 1946, however, the agency was 
reactivated, and one of its first steps 
Was surveying the city to determine 
those areas most urgently in need 
of parking facilities. 

The government-sponsored 
agency then encouraged private 
parking-lot operators to build fa- 
cilities in the parking-short areas, 
most of them in the center of town. 
The agency placed its services at 
the disposal of private capital. This 
coordination between a government 
agency and private industry has 
Kept the city out of the parking: 
lot business. As a result, an average 


OR 


of one new 250-car garage has been 


| ylaces 


war 
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erected each month for the past 
seven years, and Washington has 
been a proving ground for new 
methods of parking cars in con- 
gested areas. 

The tourist can see in Washing- 
ton types of parking projects un- 
known in other cities. One garage, 
for example, is entirely automatic. 
In this building, 25 feet wide but 
second in height in the city only to 
the Washington Monument, cars 
are parked by push-button control. 
A lone attendant handles the en- 
tire operation. By pushing the de- 


sired button, he starts a mechanism 


that takes a car, elevates it to the 
selected floor and pushes it into | 


a stall. When the car is called for, 
the attendant again pushes the 
button and procedure is reversed.” 


In another building, tenants can | 


drive their automobiles up a ramp } 
to their floor, park it and walk 
across a hall to their offices. The™ 
parking “core” 


office area by a_ fireproof wall 


building for visitors’ cars. 

Tourists can find off-street park- 
ing facilities on specially designed 
maps of. the city which are dis- 
tributed at hotels, service stations, 
department stores and other pulls 
places. 

Although Washington is in thel 
for efron Los Angeles, 


4 


3 


is centered in the 
building and separated from the: 


a 


There’s even space provided in the | 


‘s 


sa: 


Phoenix” 


and Coral Gables, Fla., favorites of 
winter-season tourists, are also hunt-- 
ing successfully for parking room.- 


Following the lead set’ by San 
Francisco with its underground” 
Union Plaza garage, Los Angeles 
leased the subsurface of a city park: 
located 
build a 
level garage, costing $4,300,000, can 
handle 5,000 cars daily. The first 


in the midtown area to 
parking garage. The three 


level is twelve and a half feet un-* 


Thirteen municipal metered parking lots in center of town were built in White Plains, N.Y. | 
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Planned to encircle business district, free parking areas are city features of Rye, N.Y. 


derground, and separate exits and 
entrances on each side of the garage 
are located to disrupt street traffic 
as little as possible. One-way streets 
at each end connect with a nearby 
express highway. The garage is 
complete with servicing facilities 
so that the tourist can conveniently 


have his automobile fueled and 
serviced during the time it is 
parked. This facility does not en- 
tirely solve the notorious traffic con- 
gestion of Los Angeles, but it is a 
major step in the city’s long range 
goal of providing more parking 
space for residents and_ visitors. 


Building top is used in Bluefield, W.Va., with street entry, rear, exit down ramp, right. 
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Phoenix, which each year is at- 
tracting more and more tourists, 
is also acting to insure adequate 
parking. The motorist driving into 
the center of the Arizona resort 
city can also go underground to 
park. Phoenix businessmen spent 
$3,000,000 to construct a 500-car 
garage which has a_ three-story 
building over it. When the project 
was completed in 1952, it became 
the property of the city, and the 
builders pay an annual rental of 
$30,000 instead of taxes for a 50- 
year period. 

A large percentage of the tour- 
ists visiting Southern Florida each 
year travel by automobile, adding 
considerably to the traffic problem. 
The community taking the lead in 
this area to relieve the parking 
snarl caused by the influx of tran- 
sients is Coral Gables, a suburb of 
Miami, with a _ population of 
27,000. 

In the heart of Coral Gables is a 
modern business district which de- 
pends on winter visitors for a large 
share of revenue. Realizing that 
business would suffer unless addi- 
tional parking accommodations 
were offered, the City Commission 
and retail merchants worked out a 
plan for financing five off-street 
parking lots. Three hundred me- 
tered spaces are now operating, 
with plans for more. 

The parking sites are located 
directly behind stores. Under the 
parking plan, the city leased the 
space for 25 years, built the lots, 
assumed the tax payments, and 
turns over 35 per cent of the gross 
receipts from the meters to store 
owners. Now, instead of a cluster 
of cluttered lots where weeds, sand, 
empty boxes and cartons were 
prominent, there are attractively 
designed, concrete-paved parking 
lots dotted with the ubiquitous co- 
coanut palm tree. Both store owner 
and city are profiting from in- 
creased trade, no little represented 
by the tourist dollar. 

Other cities, following these leads 
and improvising their own plans 
in accordance with special require- 
ments, are easing the strain. Bit by 
bit, America is solving its parking 
woes. What is your city doing to 
help? @ 


\? 


O NE OF EVERY THREE cars is in need of some kind 
of repair, according to the national “Get The 
Dents Out of Your Fenders” committee, an outfit 
composed of representatives of the automotive indus- 
trv. This committee bends its eflorts toward inter- 
; 7,000 private-c car owners in improving the 
y prolonging the life of 


esting 45,035 
appearance of their cars. 
their autos, owners ae increase the value 
of their cars. 

Last year there were more than 5,000,000 accidents 
reported in which property damage was less than 
$25.00. There were probably as many more unre- 
ported. The largest proportion of these accidents 


resulted in scrapes, small dents and torn moldings, 
many of which are still unrepaired. One recent sur- 


vey showed that 32.3 per cent of the cars in parking 
g 


lots needed body and fender work of some kind. 

A man who would be completely humiliated at 
the thought of wearing a shirt with a torn collar will 
drive around for months and even years in a car with 
dents that obviously are rapidly corroding the entire 
fender. He'll spend thousands for the car, which rep- 
resents the second largest investment most of us make, 
and then won't spend a few dollars and a few hours 
keeping it in shape so he can be proud of it. 

The average car today has been driven 43,412 miles. 
In 1941, people calculated a car had a life span of 
about ten years during which it would pile up about 
85,500 miles. Today, we can expect a new car to last 
fourteen years and be driven 121,000 miles. 
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They can easily last that long if they are Rayelun 
kept up. You can add a year of life to your automobile 
by proper care. You may not want to drive it that long | 
yourself but it is important when you want to trades 
TERS 

The auto representatives have come up with twelve 
pointers for maintaining the appearance of your car 
and helping extend its life and value: q 


1 
P 


ONE: Get the dents out of your fenders. On this © 
point most drivers are guilty. One survey in a small ] 
town showed that 75 per cent of the cars parked on™ 
the main street had dented fenders. They had a 

average of 2.5 dents each. Heat, humidity and we cath 
ering of all kinds enlarge damaged areas. Left unre: 


paired for any length of time, they will eventuall 
corrode so that a new fender will be necessary. — 


TWO: Attend to every spot of rust on your car, no 
matter how small. It will cost a lot more money la 
if you don’t do it now. Rust is like a cancer that eats 
into the metal where the finish is chipped or scr atched. 
Your right rear fender is especially likely to rust. Small 
stones and abrasive material thrown up by the wheel} 
wear away the finish and expose the metal to water 
and various road chemicals that wash toward the curb 
in stormy weather and then are splashed up on yout 
fender. Check all joints, under fenders and all similaj 
places where moisture accumulates, for moisture If 
sometimes retained for days and such places are likely | 
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to rust rapidly, particularly if the car is more than 
two years old. 


THREE: Wash your car frequently, particularly if 
you live in an area where it is exposed to sea salts 
or where calcium chloride is used on roads or streets 
to melt ice or lay dust. Calcium chloride is highly 
destructive to paint and should be washed off the 
car as soon as possible. If the surface is coated with 
dried mud or road grime, you'll have to be particu- 
larly careful in cleaning it. Always use a hose for 
the washing job. You risk scratching the car by driving 
the dirt and fine grit right into the finish when you 
use a cloth. The same thing will result if you use a 
stream of water with too much pressure, so use the 


cloudy, humid day so that the wax does not dry 
too rapidly. If you must do it on a clear day, find a 
shady spot. 


FIVE: Although it is not directly related to the out- 
ward appearance of your car, you'll save yourself 
money if you have the underpart of the car coated 
with one of the special rubber-based protective coat- 
ings prepared for that purpose, particularly if you 
live in coastal areas where salt corrosion is an impor- 
tant factor. No matter where you live, however, 
undercoating your car, a relatively inexpensive process, 
will protect it from gravel and rust and extend its 
life considerably. It also eliminates the need for wash- 
ing the underbody of the car. 


sprinkler head on the hose and make certain that 
the valve is open less than halfway. For drying and 
polishing, use a coarse-mesh material such as cheese- 
cloth or an open-mesh cloth woven especially for the 
purpose. An ordinary cloth of tight weave will make 
it impossible to get a good polish and also is likely 


fo. catch abrasive particles that will scratch the finish 
of the car. Take the same precautions when washing 
the windows of the car. 


FOUR: Have your car waxed as frequently as its 
appearance shows it needs it. That will depend on 
weather conditions. It will keep the finish in proper 
condition so there will be less danger of rust. If 
“you are waxing the car yourself, try to do it on a 
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SIX: Be extremely careful of your chrome. Anything 
harmful to the finish on your car is especially harmful 
to the chromium parts. You can avoid much of 
the damage from road conditions by having the 
chrome coated with a special protective covering. 
And check the chrome trim for looseness. Any ga- 
rageman can repair loose chrome simply and inex- 
pensively with clips. If you lose the whole strip, it 
becomes much more expensive. 


SEVEN: If you have a fabric top on your car that 
leaks because of small cracks but that is still tightly 
stretched and not actually torn, you can waterprool 
and preserve it with paraffin, or have your garage do 
it. First clean it carefully, then melt paraffin and brush 
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Pounding dent out 
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it on. When the parafhn has hardened, give the top a 
coating of regular dressing. The paraffin will fill the 
tiny cracks and soften the material for the coating of 
top dressing. One such treatment will last several 
months. 


EIGHT: Car door rattles can make a new-looking 
car sound like it’s fit only for the junk yard. The 
trouble may be only worn anti-rattles. A garageman 
can quickly change them. 


NINE: Summer driving brings with it the problem of 
bugs. Acids in the decomposing bodies of bugs eat 
quickly into your finish, so use a bug deflector and 
keep a can of bug remover on hand for regular re- 
moval of those the deflector doesn’t catch. 


TEN: Check loose rubber and weather stripping. 
Since it gets the most use, the stripping on your left 
front door will go the quickest. If your car has fender 
welts, these can create trouble when they loosen. Have 
them checked before they become a problem. 


ELEVEN: If you have white sidewall tires that have 
become dirty and yellowed, use a fine-grain sandpaper 
to restore their original color. 


TWELVE: Add a strip of reflective tape to the rear 
bumper of your car. It will help protect you from 
drivers who might not see your car in time to miss 
crashing into it, either when it is parked on the street 
or when you are driving. The bumper tape reflects 
the driver’s headlights back to him and is visible to 
him from more than a block away. 

One more word of advice for motorists: Find a 
repairman you respect and take your car in to him for 
regular checkovers. There are 72,452 independent 
repair shops in the U.S. and more than 45,000 car 
dealers who handle repairs. They have spent years 
learning how to do things and thousands of dollars 
acquiring just the right tools with which to make 
repairs. The day is long since gone when a car could | 
be repaired with a piece of bailing wire and a wad 
of gum. @ 
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BY KENNETH F. 


NEU 


jury has been suffered, 


Wee Yous 
out of the g iu 


a trip, you are “exposing yourself e 


to as many different types of drivers 
as there are autos on the INShways. 


Some of these drivers, wnfortuns: 


ately, have very little regard {6r 
their fellow motorists. As a result, 
year after year, they add togth@lal 
ready appalling statistics 6f "death 
and injury on the highways 

In an attempt to. rid the roads 
of the irresponsible driver,)-some 
45 states of this country ‘have .en- 
acted the Motor Vehicle Financial 
Responsibility Act. These acts sate 
vide that persons involved in ac- 
cidents resulting in property d im- 
age in specified amounts, or in 
personal injury, must post proof of 
financial responsibility or suffer 
suspension of their privilege to op- 
erate a motor vehicle. 

The amount of property damage 
under the Responsibility Act varies 
somewhat in different states, rang- 
ing from $50.00 to $200. Washine- 
ton is the only state with $200 min- 
imum property damage  require- 
ment. These amounts relate to the 
total property damage resulting 
from an accident rather than the 
amount of damage suffered by one 
vehicle. 

It should be emphasized that in 
all states whenever a personal in- 
however 
the parties involved must 


i. 


slighe; 


Lp 


ity in the amount set by the motor 


a a Seve You From n Hig ou License Suspended ! 


post. prool ol financial responsibil 


vehicle department of that par- 


" Ucular state. The period varies 


from 45 days in Missouri to 90 days 


‘allowed in Maryland, 


It is impracticable to expect a 
motorist to be familiar with the 
details of the Financial Responsi- 
bility "Mets ol 45 different states. 


However, you are sale in complying” 


with the requiréments of a Padrticu- 
lar staté/@¥thich would meet the 
laws of ‘all other states. If a motor- 
ist in an’accident follows the Mis- 
souri requirement of 45 days, he 
can be certain that his posting is 
prompt. under the laws of any 
other state. Similarly, the amount 
of property damage involved which 
may bring one within the various 
Acts varies from $50.00 to $200.00. 
It follows then that adoption of 
the requirement of $50.00 property 
damage as a standard keeps you in 
compliance with the law of any 
state. 

Some states impose a severe pen- 
alty for leaving the scene of an 
accident. If you are involved in an 
accident, you should not leave the 
scene until you are certain that 
all injured parties are taken care 
of. You should immediately report 
the accident to a Peace Officer, par- 
ticularly if there are personal in- 
juries involved. You sshould give 


your name and. addgess to the ‘other 
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parties involved in the accident 
and, of course, obtain like informa- 
tion from them. You should also 
note the place where the accident 
occurred and all facts which have 
any bearing on it. Such information 
is necessary in filling out the Re- 
port of Accident to the state in 
which the mishap occurred. It will 
also be useful when informing your 
insurance company of the details 
and will be most important in the 
event of litigation. 

The sooner you report an acci- 
dent the better. Some states require 
that all accidents be reported with- 
in 24 hours. Others require report- 
ing of accidents from within five 
to fifteen days. 

Check your automobile liability 
insurance policy to see that it will 
be in in effect during the entire 
period of a trip. If not, see your 
agent and have this arranged. You 
should, in fact, take your automo- 
bile liability insurance policy with 
you as accident report forms of 
many states require considerable 
information relative to your policy, 
such as the expiration date, name 
of company, name of agent, serial 
number of policy, etc. 

In states that do not call for this 
information on the accident report 
itself, you will be required to se- 
cure, from your insurance company, 
form SR-21, Certificate of Insur- 
ance, to certify that you were in- 
sured at the time of the accident 
for the limits called for by that 
particular state. 

Some states set their limits at 
5/10/1 which means that you 
should be able to show that you 
are capable of responding in dam- 
ages as a result of any one personal 
injury to the amount of $5,000; 
and to one or more personal injury 
damages in any one accident to the 
amount of $10,000, and to the ex- 
tent of $1,000 for any property dam- 
age caused in the accident. Other 
states have enacted laws with higher 
limits. For instance Connecticut 
has the highest liability limits of 
20/20/1, Wisconsin has 10/20/5 
und Vermont has 10/20/2. If you 
are going to travel extensively, it 
would be a good idea to secure a 
liability policy with the limits of 
20/20/5 which would cover you 
wherever you went in the U. S. 
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A motorist unable to show proof 
of financial responsibility through 
automobile liability insurance, and 
who becomes involved in an acci- 
dent, has between 45 and 90 days 
in which to show his proof of finan- 
cial responsibility. The amount of 
his responsibility will be assessed 
against him by the state motor ve- 
hicle department, which will evalu- 
ate the extent of damage he caused 
and call for that amount to be 
posted within the period allowed 
by that particular state. 

The uninsured motorist may 
show proof by securing a written 
release of all claims signed by all 
of the other parties in the accident, 
particularly including those persons 
injured, Failing to accomplish this, 
he may post a Surety Bond issued 
by a company authorized to do 
business in the state where the ac- 
cident occurred. He may also post 
the amount in cash, 

Failing to show any proof, his 
privilege to operate a motor ve- 
hicle in that state will be suspended. 
At the end of the specified period 
of time, many states also take the 
registration plates of the owner of 
the vehicle and the driver’s license 
of the operator, or both, in the 
cases where the owner was also the 
driver. These privileges remain 


Appalling accidents have forced financial responsibility 


suspended until proof is posted, or 


for a period of one year and show- — 


ing is made that there are no suits 
or judgments pending against the 
owner and operator as a result of 
the accident. 


The financial responsibility laws 
of many states provide for suspen- 
sion of driving privileges upon con-~ 
viction for certain offenses. ‘They ~ 
privileges — 
suspended until — 
proof of financial responsibility for 
the future is posted in amounts re-~ 


further that 


shall 


provide 
continue 


quired by the state in which con 


viction occurred. This is done so- 


that if such a person becomes in 
volved in a future accident he is 
financially responsible. The term 


of this proof of future financial © 
responsibilty varies in several states — 
all the way from three years to in- 


definitely. 


Offenses falling within such pro-— 
visions would be “Operating Motor ~ 
Vehicle While Intoxicated,” “Reck- — 
less Driving,” “Speeding,” “Hit and — 
Run” and other moving violations. — 

If you live in a state which has 


enacted such provisions of law, you 7 
may find that these provisions will 7 
be invoked by your home state as 


a result of your conviction in an-~ 
other state. Most states have en-— 
tered into an arrangement whereby 


oi 


laws all drivers should kno 
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the motor vehicle department of a 
state in which an offense occurs 
notifies the state of residence of the 
offender. Upon receiving informa- 
tion of a conviction in another 
state, your own Motor Vehicle De- 
partment will proceed to invoke 
suspension under the same condi- 
tions as though conviction occurred 
in your home state. 

In the event you are sued in some 
state in which you are not a resi- 
dent, you must not ignore the suit. 
If a judgment is entered against 
you, the authorities of that state 
will notify your state. The possi- 
bilities are that your operating 
privilege will be revoked for non- 
payment exactly as though the judg- 
ment had been returned in the 
state of your residence. 

Massachusetts is the only: state 
that has a Compulsory Insurance 
Law on its books. If you are going 
to travel through this state, check 
with your insurance agent as to the 
requirements, which seem to change 
with each succeeding political ad- 
ministration. 

You will be prepared to meet the 
requirements of the financial re- 
sponsibility law of any state in 
which you travel if you adopt the 
following as your guide: 


I]. Report every accident in 
which there may be a minimum 
of $50.00 property damage or 
any personal injury, however 
slight, immediately or within 24 
_ hours. 
2. Inquire as to the method of 
posting proof required in the 
_ state in which the accident oc- 
curs and comply within 45 days. 
3. Be sure the limits of your 
automobile liability insurance 
_ policy are not less than 20/20/5. 
4. Have your automobile liabil- 
ity insurance policy in your pos- 
session. 
5. Do not leave the scene of an 
Be icnt before any injured per- 
sons are receiving all necessary 
attention. 
6. Do not leave the scene of an 
accident without first having 


_ given your name and address ‘to 
the other parties involved and 
having noted all facts and infor-. 

mation available relating to the 

accident and securing the same 


nformation from the others. 
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7. Notify the representative of 
your insurance company in the 
area of the accident. 

8. Be certain that your insurance 
company has qualified under the 


financial responsibility laws of 
all states in which you may travel. 
9. Do not violate the traffic laws. 
10. Always drive as if your life 
depended upon it. It does. @ 
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ANALYSIS OF SECURITY-TYPE MOTOR 
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RS RT SRE TE (RR a De re 
Alabama S only D&O Yes $50 Yes No No|Yes | Yes | 5/10/1| Yes 
Arizona | S$ only D&O Yes {$100 Yes No No | Yes | Yes 5/10/1| Yes 
Arkansas S$ only D&O Yes __| $100 | Yes No | No | Yes’ | Yes 5/10/1| Yes 
California S only D (I) Yes $100 Yes (m)| No No | No(l) | Yes | 5/10/1| Yes 
Colorado S only D&O Yes | $50 Yes No No | Yes | No 5/10/1| Yes 
Connecticut S only D&O Yes | $100 Yes No No | Yes | Yes | 20/20/1| Yes 
Delaware S only D&O Yes $100 | Yes No No | Yes No 5/10/1| No 
Florida S&P D No $50 Yes No No|No | Yes (e)| 5/10/1| No 
Georgia $ only D&O Yes $50 Yes No | No| Yes _|No | 5/10/1| Yes 
Hawaii S only D&O Yes $100 Yes Yes No | No No 5/10/1| No 
Idaho S only D&O | Yes $50 | Yes | No No | Yes No 5/10/1| No 
Illinois S only D&O Yes $100 Yes No No | Yes No | 5/10/1| Yes 
Indiana S & P (a) D&O(n) | Yes’ | $50 Yes Yes (n)| Yes| Yes (n)| No | 5/10/1| No 
lowa | S only |D&O Yes | $50 Yes No No | Yes No 5/10/1! Yes 
Kentucky S only D&O Yes $100 Yes No No | Yes No 5/i0/1| No 
Louisiana S$ only D&O (g) | Yes’ | $100 Yes No No | Yes (g)| Yes 5/10/1| Yes 
Maine S&P D&O No $100 Yes No No | Yes No 10/20/5| Yes 
Maryland S only D&O Yes $75 Yes No No | Yes | No 10/20/5| No 
Michigan S&P(d) |D&O Yes (d) Yes Yes Yes| Yes No 5/10 (d)| Yes 
Minnesota | S only D&O No $100 Yes Yes No | No No 10/20/2| Yes 
Mississippi S only D&O No $50 Yes No No | Yes Yes 5/10/5 | Yes 
Mo. 8/29/53 S$ only D&O | Yes | $100 Yes No No | Yes’ | Yes 5/10/2| Yes 
Montana | S only D&O Yes | $100 | Yes No No | Yes Yes 5/10/1| Yes 
Nebraska | S only D&O | Yes | $100 Yes No No | Yes No 5/10/1| No 
Nevada | S only D&O Yes | $100 Yes No No | Yes No 5/10/1| Yes 
New Hamp. (| S&P {D&O No $50 Yes Yes Yes| Yes No 5/10/1| Yes 
New Jersey | S only D&O Yes | $100 Yes No No | Yes | Yes | 5/10/1| Yes 
New York S&P D&O Yes $50 Yes No No | Yes Yes 10/20/5| Yes 
N.C. 1/1/54 | S only D&O No (b) | $100 Yes Yes No | No Yes | 5/10/1| Yes 
North Dakota | S only D&O Yes $100 Yes _| Yes No | No No 5/10/1| No 
Ohio S$ only D&O Yes $100 =| Yes | Yes Yes, Yes No 5/10/5| Yes 
Oklahoma S only (k) | D&O Yes $100 (h)| Yes No No | Yes No 5/10/1| Yes 
Oregon S&P D&O Yes $100 =| Yes No No | No (I) | No 5/10/1| Yes 
Pennsylvania | S only D&O Yes $100 | Yes No No | Yes Yes 5/10/1| Yes 
Rhode Island | S only D&O Yes $100 Yes No No | Yes Yes | 5/10/1| Yes 
So. Carolina S only D&O Yes $50 Yes No No | Yes No 5/10/1| Yes 
Tennessee S only D&O Yes $50 Yes No No | Yes Yes 5/10/1| No 
Texas $ only D&O Yes $100 Yes No No | Yes Yes 5/10/5| Ycs 
Utah S$ only D (i) Yes $100 Yes No Yes| (ee) Yes 5/10/1| Yes 
Vermont S & P (f) D No (f) | $35 Yes No No | No No 10/20/2| No 
Virginia S$ only D No $50 (c) | Yes No Yes| Yes (i) | No 5/10/1| No 
Washington S$ only (j) DorO Yes $200 Yes Yes No | No No 5/10/1| Yes 
West Virginia | S only D&O Yes $100 Yes No No | Yes No 5/10/1| Yes 
Wisconsin S only D&O Yes $100 Yes | No No | Yes Yes 10/20/5| No 
Wyoming $ only D&O Yes | $50 Yes No No | Yes No 5/10/1| No 


EXPLANATORY NOTE: The provisions are applicable to 

accidents causing bodily injury, and (except for Michigan) 

to accidents causing property damage in excess of the speci- 

fied minimum. Nonresidents as well as residents are subject 

to the laws. 

OTHER STATES: Kansas, New Mexico, South Dakota and 

District of Columbia have financial responsibility laws of 

the old type. Massachusetts has a compulsory law. 

a—Requirement of proof discretionary. 

b—Appeal to court automatically stays suspension, and 
court may exempt motorist not at fault. 

c—Where property damage is less than $300, security not 
required in behalf of nonresident except on request. 

d—Law not applicable to property damage. Proof not re- 
quired if claims settled or security filed BEFORE 
suspension, 

e—Commissioner authorized to establish reciprocal agree- 
ments with other states. 


Chart compiled by Association of Casualty 


f—Security required only if operator is convicted as a result 
of accident. 

g—Registration of owner not suspended where under law 
owner is not legally liable. 

h—Accident report to be accompanied by repairman’s 
estimate. 

i—Only if owner was the driver. 

j—Applicable to personal injury only if serious enough to 
require medical attention by a doctor. 

k—In hardship cases court may modify extent of compliance 
with security requirement, and in that event proof is 
required, 

|—Owner subject to law if employer of driver. In that event 
registrations of employer suspended. 

m—Privilege to drive as chauffeur in course of employ- 
ment not suspended. 

n—Discretionary as to owner. 


and Surety Companies, New York, N.Y. 
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: Saige ‘xp the Continental countries of Western 
Europe provide an abundance of scenic, architec- 


tural, historic and literary interest, plus a wide variety 
of popular resorts. You can, of course, travel by rail 
and get a restricted view of the terrain, or tie yourself 
to a motorcoach schedule, but probably the finest way 
to make the most of every mile in Europe is to travel 
by private automobile. It is easy and economical to 
rent one, with or without chaufleur, and this mode 
of touring is finding increasing favor with an ever- 
growing number of European travelers. It is advisable, 
however, to complete arrangements well ahead, either 
directly or through a travel agent. 

One of the many auto-hire operators in London, 
for example, is Speedy Service Private Cars, Ltd., of 
177 Golders Green Road. Speedy Service operates a 
fleet of about 150 chaufteured and U-Drive autos. The 
fleet includes plush six-passenger chauffeured limou- 
sines, four-passenger deluxe sedans and four-or-five- 
seater U-drive models, carefully chosen for their com- 
fort, speed and reliability under all conditions. 

Each member of a group of four can tour Britain 
in a chauffeured sedan deluxe for less than $7.20 a 
day, with 100 miles of travel and all expenses of the 
car and chauffeur included. While on the Continent, 
where operational costs are generally higher, com- 


parative rate per person is $9.10. Cost of transporting 
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passengers, car and chauffeur from Britain to the’ 
Continent via sea or air ferry is additional, but, in ~ 
the long run, the total overall cost compares favorably — 
with the rental and mileage charges demanded by 
Continental operators. 

Cost of a 1955 model U-drive four-or-five-seater 
sedan is $2.80 per day, plus seven cents per mile, 
inclusive of insurance and all running expenses except 
gasoline. This rate, which applies to both Britain and 
the Continent, becomes cheaper for periods of one 
weck or four weeks, and the rate for any mileage in 
excess of an average of 70 miles a day drops to five 
cents per mile. For the period from October 1 to 
March 31, special rates bring as much as ten percent | 
to 30 percent discount—depending upon the type of A 
service used. 

Every year, scores of Speedy Service cars traverse the 
tourist—and less frequented—routes of the European 
Continent. Last season, a U-drive Austin A40 sedan 4 
completed a successful roundtrip from London ex- 
tending to Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey, and, alter 
eleven weeks, returned in perfect order and with an 
excellent report. 

It is a good plan to start a European auto tour in 
Britain and then cross by sea to Scandinavia, Holland, 
Belgium or France via one of the regular car-ferry | 
services. Several cross-Channel air-ferry services also 
operate between England and France and Belgium 
and, though slightly more expensive than sea routes, 
provide a rapid crossing in streamlined comfort. All 
arrangements and reservations for ferry transportation — 
are taken care of by Speedy Service, with the requisite J 
tickets and international customs documentation being © 
handed to clients when they collect the car, Alternative 
arrangements can also be made to leave the car at any 
point in Europe, with nominal charges for return of | 
the empty car to London. 

Auto ambling on your own is sightseeing supreme. 
Keep the car-hire idea in mind for your next tour of | 
Britain or the Continent, and you'll insure travel’ 
enjoyment. @ 


Chauffeur assists girl into luggage-laden auto for tour of Europe 
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Grck CAR RACING in its present form got its start 

in the South a dozen or so years ago. The story is 
that it really began back in the ’30s with the lead- 
footed moonshiners who had to soup up their cars to 
outrun the revenue men. Eventually the moonshiners 
began pitting their cars against each other in private 
stake races on back roads and country tracks. As the 
word got around, a major new sport sprang up. Pro- 
moters, racing rules, big crowds and big cash _ prizes 
followed naturally. Last year the NASCAR circuit, 
one of several racing associations, paid drivers purses 
totaling more than $1,500,000. 

The hotspot of stock car racing is still the South, 
where nearly every Sunday at some track thousands 
of ordinary citizens show up for a gala holiday that’s 
like Christmas and the Memorial Day race at Indian- 
apolis rolled into one, Other major stock car racing 
areas are Pennsylvania, Ohio, California, Wisconsin, 
Arizona, Iowa, and Michigan. The states in between 
are sampling it—and loving it. 

Stock car racing is about as pure as a commercial 
sport can be, most fans agree. The drivers select the 
make of car they think they can win with, and buy 
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Herb Thomas roars out of fourth turn at 80 mph. 


best test: 


STOCK 


CAR 


RACES 


Field of stock cars limbers up for start of 


Langhorne's race. 
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and run them without subsidization from the factories. 
After every race, officials tear down the first four win- 
ning cars and inspect them minutely for non-stock 
parts or other alterations which might make them run 
faster or hold up better than factory parts would 
permit. Occasionally, a winner has a race taken from 
him for some such infraction. 

Factory engineers keep an eagle-eye on stock car 
racing results for they recognize these races as the 
cheapest and best proving ground there is for catching 
bugs in their products. Plenty of improvements which 
have showed up to increase the safety or performance 
of the millions of family sedans on the highways today 
came straight from the stock car tracks. Stronger 
wheelhubs and front wheel spindles are among the 
safety improvements. New, improved multiple fueling 
systems have come from the tracks to the highways. 

One factory which had been having rear axle 
trouble remedied the situation after a dramatic scene 
on a stock car track. One of its cars was leading the 
pack at 80 miles an hour when the axle snapped. The 
car reeled drunkenly, then rolled end over end half- 
way down the backstretch. As track officials rushed 
to the scene, the driver crawled from the wreck, 
spotted a factory man, and bellowed: “I’ve been 
telling you people about this! You got to build up 
these axles!” Then the driver sprinted across the 
infield and finished the race in a borrowed car. 

The astonished factory man made his report, and 
today that company uses sturdier axles as standard 
equipment. 

Stock car racing took a big jump in prestige recently. 
In a race at Langhorne, Pennsylvania, the stocks 
soundly defeated a field of expensive imported sports 
cars. The best of the sports cars finished sixth. 

The sport is gaining additional prestige from the 
more serious-minded drivers it has attracted in recent 
years. Frank Mundy, who in 1953 drove a Hornet to 
five wins and the national AAA championship, uses 
the glamour of his title as a lever for teaching highway 
safety in high schools. Prior to a recent AAA stock car 
race in Knoxville, Tennessee, for example, Mundy 
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gave safe-driving talks and demonstrations to 3,000 
high school students. They listened respectfully. 

Stock car racing’s potentially biggest boon to the 
average driver is, perhaps, that it provides unques- 
tioned performance and safety standards which he 
can use as a guide to buying his car. The top drivers— 
among them Mundy, Herb Thomas and Dick Rath- 
man—say that a car’s performance on the stock car 
tracks is a sure gauge of its ability to give the driver 
what he needs on the highway. Without exception, 
these drivers use the same make of car on the highway 
—to tow their racers thousands of miles around the 
country—that they use in competitions. 

Drivers have entered every make of car produced 
in America—from the most expensive to the cheapest— 
in these strictly stock races. For the last three years, 
approximately from the time the Hudson Hornet 
became known, Hudsons have almost completely dom- 
inated the competition. In 1952, the Hornets won 47 
out of 55 races in the principal circuits-NASCAR, 
AAA and PRA (Pacific Racing Association) . In 1953 
they won 46 out of 66, and by the end of May of the 
1954 season Lad won 15 out of 21. 

A car that s:cers swiftly and precisely on the track, 
racers say, can help 2 driver avoid a head-on collision 
on a highway. A car that “corners” well—keeps its 
wheels firmly under it on stock car track turns—will 
do the same on the highway. Almost every driver, 
Mundy believes, knows how important that is. 

“Who hasn’t had that heart-in-the-mouth feeling 
that comes when you miscalculate a turn—and wonder 
if you can pull the wheel hard enough to bring the 
car around without turning over?” he asks. 

A low center of gravity means fewer skids and flip- 
overs on the stock car tracks—and on the highways as 
well. You can relate race track performance to highway 
driving in many other ways. 

Mundy speaks of “The need for tremendous reserve 
power and acceleration to pull a racing car out of a 
tight track situation.” This feature, like all the others 
stock car racing drivers seek in the cars they drive, is 
saving lives on the highways too. # 


Checkered flag drops on waving winner as crowd cheers fast race. 
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Blistering pace of stock meet forces driver into pit for quick aid. 
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TTLE ISLES TO BE RESORTS 
Philippine President 
Magsaysay recently pro- 
laimed Corregidor and 
taan, war-famed Pacific 
attle isles, to be Na- 
‘tional Shrines in first 
step to make these his- 
toric spots leading tour- 
ist attractions and 


Ps. 


resorts. 


NATO SPONSORS TRAVEL SHOW 
_ National Association of 
fravel Organizations, 
representatives of travel 
industry, is sponsoring 
Travel and Vacation sec- 
ana. of New York Sports 


md Vacation Show to be 
1eld in NYC Mar. 5-13. 
Prior to that, Chicago 
ets National Travel Show 
eb. 18 through 27. 


HRINERS TOUR SLATED 
Mecca Temple's 1955 
grimage to Europe has 
ae by Simmons 


s r 63 ce with 
ses. from $2,100. Spe- 
_ trip is open to all 
ers and their fam- 
Cae of 


tive Jan. 1, BOAC 
ailability of car 
to firm's pay- 

avel plan, on tie- 
ictor Britain, 
velers can ob- 
Drive or chauf- 
‘iven autos for 
England or any 


. 
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ELLIS ISLAND CLOSES DOWN 

Ending a 50-year his- 
tory, Ellis Island in 
N.Y. Harbor closed down 
as an immigration sta- 
tion which once handled 
2,000 persons daily dur- 
ing its peak. New pol- 
icies call for detention 
of immigrants or depor- 
tees in Federal offices 
or local hotels. Ferry 
to island racked up over 
1,000,000 miles during 
service to and from Man- 
hattan, carrying some 
15,000,000 passengers. of 
whom 12,000,000 were im- 
migrants. 


TRAVEL FIGURES SOAR ANEW 

Immigration Service 
figures show that for 
first six months of 1954, 
518,419 Americans departed 
for foreign locales com- 
pared to 494,964 in same 
1953 period. 


SAN SALVADOR RUN OPENS 
Bahamas Airways has in- 
augurated Service from 
Nassau to San Salvador, 
Spanning a 216-mile route 
in; lehr., SO min. On way, 
planes will also halt at 
Bennet's Harbor and The 
Bight, both on Cat Island. 


NEW EUROPE TRIPS LISTED 
Haley-Lunn travel or- 
ganization has issued a 
new packet of European 
outing possibilities in 3 
grades: deluxe, standard 
and economical, with 
Suggested itineraries on 
a "go where you please, 
when you please" basis. 
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SHIPS TO LIFT TAB $5.00 
Tourist class passengers 
during summer of 1955 will 
find steamship rates up 
$5.00 from '54 between 
Apr. ll and July 30 on 
eastbound trips, from June 
27 to Oct. 15 westbound. 
Rise was put into effect 
following decision of 
Trans-Atlantic Passenger 
Conference. Norwegian 
American Line and Swedish 
American Line, however, 
will make no increase. 


U.S. ASKS. UN TRAVEL TALKS 
U.S. government has 
asked UN to program sub= 
ject of international 
travel on agenda of Eco- 
nomic and Social Council 
which meets in March, as 
volume of travel has hit 
point meriting UN consid- 
eration in view of growing 
Significance and future 
development plans. 


CONN. HIGHWAY COMPLETED 
Connecticut's Wilbur 
Cross Highway from Green- 
wich to the Mass. border 
south of Sturbridge has 

been completed after 
almost 3 years of labor. 


UAL TRIMS HAWAII RUNS 
Jan. 1, United Air 
Lines commences flights 

from Honolulu to San 
Francisco in 73+ hrs., to 
Los Angeles in 7% hrs. 
Runs trim about 2 hrs. 
off current schedules, 
using DC-7 Mainliners. 
Firm recently began air 
coach service between 
Los Angeles and Denver. 


SINGAPORE ENDS VISA RULE 

- In keeping with British 
policy of encouraging 

travel to its territories, 

entry visas to Malaya and 

Singapore have been abol- 

ished for U.S. citizens.. 


CRITIC LEADS THEATRE TOUR 
John Chapman, drama 
critic of New York Daily 
News, will conduct a Euro= 
pean Theatre Tour extend- 
ing from June 5 through 
July 14. Tour is limited 
to 25, will visit England, 
France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy and Spain, 
travelers seeing per= 
formances of plays, 
musicals and operas in 
outstanding theatres, 
given chance to meet and 
talk to leading players. 


TWA OPENS PITTSBURGH ARM 
A new district sales 
and reservations office 

has been opened by TWA 
in Pittsburgh in Farmers 
Bank Building. 


LENGTHY SMOG WAR SEEN 
Struggle to subdue smog 
that sporadically smothers 
Los Angeles will take com- 
bined financing of city, 
State, Federal appropria- 

tions in $2,000,000 ex- 
penditure, recent study 
report indicates. Efforts 
on "war-time" scale will 
be needed to end odd 
blight, officials say. 


MICHIGAN ADDS SKI AREA 

An entirely new ski 
area has been opened at 
Boyne Mountain, Boyne 
Falls, Mich., with a 
2,000-foot open slope 
served by a T=-bar lift 
that will carry 800 skiers 
an hour to hill's peak. 
‘Almost all of 14 other 
winter Sports parks of 
West Mich. have undergone 
improvements. 


‘U.P. WITHDRAWS 2 TRAII 
Union Pacific has w 
drawn from service it 
Pony Express and Gold 
Coast trains in move t 
stress quality over qua: 
tity. Line has also com 
pletely streamlined its 
Overland train. 


BW ic) mv ae 
JAL TO SERVE HONG KONG = 
Japan Air Lines will 
inaugurate twice-weekly 
service between Tokyo ~ 
and Hong Kong via Okina-= 
wa beginning Feb. 4. DC- 

6Bs will make run in 4 
hrs. to Okinawa, taking 
3 hrs. from there to 
Hong Kong. Line also re- 
cently opened office in 
Chicago. 
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NEW ITALIAN ROADS BUILT 

Italy has constructed — 
a new highway on Vesuvi- — 
us which takes tourists 
within 75 feet of main 
crater. Second panoramic — 
road has been completed 
along coast linking 
Sperlonga and Gaeta, fol 
lowing old Roman route. 


NY IMPROVES SKI REGIONS 
State-owned Belleayre 
Mountain Ski Center in 
New York's Catskills has 
a new lodge for visitors 
as one of many snow area 
improvements. A new cen- 
ter, Princeton Snow Bowl, 
is in operation at Bear 
Pen Mt. in southern Cats- 
kills, and Whiteface Mt. 
in Adirondacks has an 
additional slope. Also, 
Old Forge has completed 
a 40-meter jump, bringing 
to 6 the number of jumping 
hills in N.Y. State. 


RAMONA OUTDOOR PLAY SET. 
Famed Ramona Outdoor 
Play will be staged on 
April 30, May 1, 7, 8 
1955 at Ramona Bowl ne. 
twin cities of Hemet and 
San Jacinto in Rivers: 
County, Calif., a sh 


STRATFORD FETE ADDS MUSIC 

Stratford Shakespearean 
Festival in Ontario will 
inaugurate Stratford Mu- 
sic Festival in conjunc- 
tion with third annual 
season of plays this sum- 
mer. Backbone of Music 
fete will be Hart House 
Orchestra, concerts to 
include new as well as 
classic works. 


for open-air extravaganza. 


JERSEY FERRY LINK SOUGH 

Plans have been advar 
for ferry service fro 
Cape May, N.J., to Lew 
Del., linking Garden 
Parkway with shore vir 
tually 13 miles awa 
present dead-end ro 


SENATOR DISCOVERS NEW NATURAL BRIDGE AT GRAND CANY( 

Senator Barry Goldwater of Arizona has reporte 
discovery of large natural bridge in Grand Canyon 
National Park. Sightea from air, bridge was later 
reached by helicopter, Senator hiking up Nankowe 
Creek a difficult three miles for photos. Bridge 
about 2,500 feet below Point Imperial on North R 
near head of Nankoweap Creek. It has approximate 
of 200 feet at base, a height of about 200 feet 1 
underside of top of arch BeBeey 10S to have been 


wedish Sheridan Line 
ury cruiser Kungsholm 
1 circle world in 1956 
97-day trip. Departing 
om NYC Jan. 7, vessel 
11 call at 21 ports on 
rst round-the-world 
uise in company's his- 
y. Fares flare from 
»900 to top-bracket 
,000. 


M OPENS EIRE EARLY 

ause vacationing 
icans are no longer 
ited to summer stanza, 
"ansport services covering 
and's all-year attrac- 
3 are being expanded 
ad with comprehensive 
of Eire beginning 


» returning 
ae Comprehensive 
ary begins in 
(o and goes down west 
Africa to Cape, 
urn north through 
eastern sectors. 
credit is avail- 


Z CANAL TO BE WIDENED 
a $45,000,000 
for improvements, 


pened along entire 


.e increasing 
wo new by- 


al will be widened 


CUNARD LAUNCHES IVERNIA 
Cunard Line launched 
Ivernia, sister ship of 
Saxonia, Dec. 14. Ship 

will carry 125 first- 
class, 800 tourist-class 
passengers, is slated to 
make maiden voyage from 
Liverpool to Quebec and 
Montreal on June 30. 


FRENCH ALPS PACKAGE STAY 
Over 300 hotels in 
French Alps, Massif Cen- 
tral, Pyrenees, Jura and 
Vosges winter sports re- 
gions are offering an 


-all-expense package plan 


including room, board, 
service and certain ski- 
lift charges. Prices range 
from $2.85 to $14.00 daily 
and during Jan. reductions 
of 10% to 20% in hotel 
rates are made in most 
areas for stays of 9 days 
or longer. 


SHUFFLEBOARD ACES TO VIE 
Shuffleboard players 
from across nation will 

vie for $500 in cash 
prizes plus merchandise 


-awards Feb. 14-16 during 


4th Annual Dimco-Gray In- 
vitational Singles Tourna- 
ment in Orlando, Fla. 
Tourney is open to all 
members of shuffleboard 
clubs in Fla. State 
Shuffleboard Assn., 
including visitors. 


PA. TURNPIKE EXTENDED | 
Delaware River extension 
of Pa. Turnpike was 


‘Stretched 9 more miles, 


bringing road eastward to 
Delaware Valley inter- 
change, connecting with 
U.S. 13 and completing 
state's 360-mile express- 
way from Ohio border to 
Delaware River. Plans are 
underway for bridge at 
Bristol to link toll roads 
of N.J. and Pa. for smooth 


traffic flow. 


Two-thirds of St. John in 
Virgin Islands may become 
National Park under Lau- 
rence Rockefeller plan to 
buy more acreage as gift 
to U.S. for preservation 
of isle as "paradise." 


BERMUDA BILLS NOVEL YEAR 


Bermuda, which depends 
on tourism for its live- 
lihood, has dubbed 1955 
as "Goodwill Year," with 
plans to thank visitors 
for success by holding 
Special events, galas 
throughout 12 months. 


AIRDOCK' METHOD TESTED 


Revolutionary ‘Airdock' 
tested by United Air 

Lines has succeeded in 
emptying plane of pas- 
sengers and cargo in 4 
minutes using conveyor 


belt, new facilities. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN FEBRUARY 


All month. Colorado Catfish Derby........-Blyth, Colo. 
1=3. Intl. Ocean Race, Miami-Nassau.......--.Miami, Fla. 
1-16. Opera SeaSon.cseceeeeseeeeee Monte Carlo, Monaco 
DG. CarnivalS.ccccceccccecvecccvese Lurougnout CErmany 
5. Nassau Cup Race..eccececceeeeseeeeee Nassau, B.W.I. 
5-6. Midwinter Skeet Championships.....Pinehurst, N.C. 
5-14. Indoor Tennis ChampS.....-.eeeeeeesParisS, France 
6. Cascade Ski Club Standard Jumps....-Multorpor, Ore. 
G6. Fair. Feast of St. Braz......«...-Barcelos,. Portugal 
6-27. Fremont Highlanders' Ski Meet...--Lakeview, Ore. 
7. Tu B'shvat, Jewish Arbor Day......Throughout Israel 
9-13. 2nd Natl. Eucharistic 
CongreSS.ccececevecccccceseveseeoan Jose, Costa Rica 
9-22. Salzburg Carnival (Part II)....Salzburg, Austria 


ll. Night of FlowerS....scececccceceeeeseseNice, France ~ 


11-13. Winter Carnival.....Old Forge and Potsdam, N.Y. 
11-19. McGill Winter Carnival........-Montreal, Canada 
12-135.Intl. Jr. Ski Races..... eoevce e LODSDruck. Austria 
Bee Youth Day..ccccvcstess eeeeeeeee Throughout Venezuela 
12-13. Women's Ski Contest..ccccscccseekake Placid, Ney 
13. Prix de Paris Horse Race..-ccccseesestaris, France 
14. Blessing of Fishing Fleet........-Bordeaux, France 
14. Blessing of Fishing Fleet......+e.eeSt. Malo, France 
94- MimoSa Festivals 6<scccecsvees «neni COUUO Gem eGo 
15. N.Y. Giants Arrive in Phoenix.......Phoenix, Ariz. 


PGE TUPKOY DAV... «sj0s 6 0 cele sss 8 véale eae sree rOlls sl Utne 
18-20. - Carnival. .c.cde esses ccesicnce nels VOLEOR ET OL oe Le 
15-22. Mardi Gras Carnival....e<e-. ....-New Orleans, La. 


15-22. Headdress Ball Benefit Humane 

SOs o aleve « fc.6 vin e's a wie ela eleiwiele ovafele wiea trata Nelo es me en 
W7—O2. CATNIVAL Sse ccue viowiess ecw sclee.c ele DLC HGmmE De sean 
18-22. Carnival..North Brabant and Limburg, Netherlands 
98-22. Carnival. wcccecccccecweeveccs e COLACHS ye enemas 
19. Hunter Trials and Hunt Ball...Southern Pines, N.C. 
19-20. Adirondack Winter Carnival....Paul Smiths, N.Y. 
PO—-Mar. 20. Carnivals. cccseccceccccn sue cm etl vaticle immed 
20. Narrenlaufen (Fool's Race)...... Gargellen, Austria 
20. Mahashivaratri Lord Shiva 

BGLCMOML OS cis «is siele a eitjelas weveceseeess « LnVOUSHOMU a iameue 
ee COTM T Val loins oleic ielaielateidonle ocvcsecsve sLOULEL HOEuueds 
Bims2. CATNIVAL .< cswccvaccutesce cose se of Ll Rt Cotem iia 
PA 22. GCATNIVALS. ccciee me etele wee «ese s Throughout Germany 
22. Pancake Race. .ececcwccoeces cvecusiew «ULC Va nREED ted 
22. Washington's Birthday Regatta....San Diego, Calif. 
ego-27. Sth Annual Autorama ese desec es sHartLord se comn. 
24-March 7. Annual 6-day Bike Race ......Paris, France 
25-Mar. 6. Ice Hockey World Champs.Dusseldorf, Germany 
26-Mar. 6. 43rd Annual Midwinter 

Tete eigi'c, «eters. evs secessseuceses LMPEPIdl Valteyie sGcsudies 
aie Orthodoxy Day,. Fener. sescccasece se LNTONUSHOUL Lure 
27. Adirondack Skiing. Downhill and 


Silat OMe <<is os Sioieieretaterets o 8 cece ac ee we MUL SOLACOn mt ualhees 


27. Dons Annual Trek to Superstition Mt.Phoenix, Ariz. 
27. Funken Sonntag, Farewell to 


WAST C Tain ares nee wissele ace’ © «ie alt a cietnneiale ie GoUE iC eera spree? 
29-Mar. 31. Morehead Planetarium 


SO Wis.c's «0's 0 wie. c 8 eee 0.0 w cleiee cninieleieree Ueno Haidd, N. c 
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-TRAVEL DIGEST 


Farmers Tour to Europe ~ 


OHIO PIKE OPENS FIRST 1 


. new group formed in 


BROMFIELD LEADS FARMERS 
Writer Louis Bromfield — 
will conduct a Friendly 


from Mar. 6 through Apr. 
13, visiting agricultural — 
areas of Denmark, Spain, 
Italy, Switzerland, a 
France, Belgium, England 
and Scotland. All- is 
inclusive price runs 
$2,093.70 from NYC via 
Scandinavian Air System. 


FLANDRE DOCKED FOR REPAIR ~ 
French liner Flandre 
has been drydocked in Le ~ 
Havre for five-month re- — 
pair job in hope of solv-— 
ing vessel's chronic ~ a 
engine woes. Passengers 
planning to cruise to West 
Indies on Flandre's J 
scheduled sailings have 
been switched to Ile de 
France where possible. 


IMPROVED HEADLIGHT SHOWN — 

A new type sealed-beam — 
headlamp designed to make 
night driving easier and 
safer was unveiled re- 
cently by Automobile Manu- ‘ 
facturers Assn. Inter- 4 
changeable with present 
sealed-beam lamps, it adds 
as much as 80 feet more — 
seeing distance on right 
side and shoulder of road, 
steps up wattage, creates 
other technical advances. 


- 


Ohio Turnpike opened 
first link, a 22-mile 
span, in projected 24 
mile path across north 
part of state. First ¢ 
tion joins with Pa. Turn- 
pike at Petersburg, 0 


JAZZ INTERNATIONAL F 
Jazz International 


wood, Calif., with on 
prime aims beets Pa 


festive and even 
international prog 
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nple iron fence, stone-posted gateway separates Nogales, Arizona and Sonora, Mexico. 
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ust 65 MiLES south of Tucson, 
«) -\rizona, a simple iron fence at 
“Ambos Nogales’ straddles the 
international boundary between the 
U. S. and Mexico. The gate in this 
iron fence is now the entrance (or 
exit) for one of the travel adven- 
tures of the Americas—a roundtrip 
to Mexico City without retracing 
your route. Mexico’s new West 
Coast highway is ready for busi- 
ness. 

If you want to be one of those 
to visit this land of yesterday and 
tomorrow betore its hospitable 
citizenry becomes blase about 
Norte Americanos, you'd better 
plan to try out the new highway 
soon. You'll find it infinitely more 
rewarding in history, scenery and 
variety than the two more familiar 
routes to Mexico City—through El 
Paso or Laredo. 

The flat distance from the bor- 
der is just under 1,500 miles. The 
wide highway is first-rate, and there 
are satisfying = accommodations 
along the route. There are cities 
with horse-drawn cabs, 200-year-old 
Colonial buildings, churches hun- 
dreds of years old and with water 
in Open aqueducts—and hotels and 
motels of such modern construc- 
tion and decoration you'll think 
Frank Lloyd Wright designed 
them. 

Your first Mexican state south of 
Arizona is Sonora, a big area 
shaped something like an_ over- 
grown beet and stretching out for 
600 miles. Sonora is well worth a 
visit on its own. Cut off from the 
population centers of the plateau 
by the towering Sierra Madre 
mountains, it was long a sort of 
stepchild of Mexico. Cattle-ranch- 
ing and commercial fishing were its 
major industries. 

Today, Sonorans are ready for 
company. Once the poorest state 
in Mexico, now its workers are the 
highest paid in the republic. More 
than 150 new schools have been 
built during the last ten years. Its 
university, library and museum, 
hospitals, clinics, hotels and busi- 
ness buildings, especially in Her- 
mosillo, the state capital, are amone 
Mexico's newest and finest. Dams 
for irrigation and _ hydroelectric 
power have been constructed. 
There are thousands of acres under 
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Mazatlan, ‘The Pearl of the Pacific,’ is one of the world's most beautiful—and cleanest—cities. 


textile 
packing 
industries 


irrigation, and there are 
mills, grain elevators, 
plants and other 

throughout the state. The hospi- 
tality of Sonorans is legendary. 
“Mi casa es la suya” (my house is 
yours) is a local proverb. But to- 
day the house comes equipped with 
modern plumbing, electric lights 
and with paved streets in front. 

In Sonora, 
through, you will want to spend 
some time in Hermosillo. Its mod- 
ern architecture is striking and 
contrasts delightfully with its an- 
cient and magnificent cathedral 
the plaza. In general, unless you 
know your way around in a Mexi- 
can city, you do well to hire a 
guide. Your innkeeper will recom- 
mend one, and it’s too easy to miss 
the points of interest if you simply 
“drive through.” There are first- 
rate hotels, motels and restaurants 
in Hermosillo. 

It is only a short distance (86 
miles) to your next port of call. 
Guaymas. This famed “seaport of 
the desert” is quaint and attractive. 
It was established in the days of the 
Conquistadores, and has an Old 
World atmosphere—with a coat of 
paint. Moorish-Spanish architecture 
predominates but, surprisingly, 
there is a street on the edge of town 
where many of the wooden houses 
appear to have been transplanted 
from a New England seacoast town. 
There are excellent hotels in town. 
And at Miramar Beach just outside 


even just passing 
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of Guaymas, the Hotel Playa de 
Cortes is one of the most beautiful 
resorts in North America. Its de- 
luxe accommodations start at 
$10.00 per day per person, includ- 
ing fabulous meals. 

Guaymas is particularly famous 
lor its big game or sport fishing. 
\n excellent fleet of cabin cruisers 
is available for charter or you can 
join a_ twice-daily fishing party. 
Nearly all of the “big ones” end 
up in the waters off Guaymas dur- 
ing some part of the year, Zane 
Grey called this part of the Gulf 
of California, separating Baja Cali- 
fornia and Mexico’s mainland, “the 
world’s greatest fish trap.” 

The southern part of Sonora now 
has irrigated agriculture where 
some record production has been 
achieved. The leading city of the 
agricultural region is Ciudad Obre- 
gon, where there are modern hotel 
accommodations. This fertile farm- 
land produces rice, wheat, flax, 
sesame, corn, tomatoes, alfalfa and 
beans. About 2,000 carloads of 
Sonoran tomatoes are exported to 
the U. S., through Arizona, each 
year. The rice fields naturally in- 
terest ducks, and duck hunting 
clubs have sprung up throughout 
this farming area. 

Navojoa, just south of Obregon, 
is a village of windmills, and rather 
attractive, but not a good place to 
spend much time. Accommodations 
are not good, and there’s nothing 
of much interest, unless vou want 


Splendid missions are found all along route: 


to visit one of Mexico’s genuine 
tourist attractions. This is the 
quaint old town of Alamos, reachec} 
over 35 miles of unpaved road) 
leaving the highway just south o 
Navojoa. Alamos (short for Et 
Real de Minas de Purisima Con) 
cepcion de Los Alamos) wag 
founded in 1543, and was once oné 
of Mexico’s wealthiest cities. Here 
the royal mint converted silver int@ 
bullion for the Spanish crown, 
Camino Real from Mexico City te 
San Francisco passed through Al i 
mos, and great palacios were built 
Many of these have been preserve@ 
or restored and three are now com 
fortable guest houses. E 
The government has established 
Alamos as an historical monumenil 1 
No restorations or changes can bu 
made until approved by the gow 
ernment. Thus its beauty an@ 
charm of antiquity will remain for 
ever. It is a delightful experience 
walking its cobblestone streets ané 
hearing, in your imagination, t v 
lilting voices ‘of the ceneaaka whic) 
must have dominated this to 
once known for its beautiful sen@ 
ritas. ff 
It is not until you leave Sonor 
and get into Sinaloa that the cham 
acter of the country changes. Ag 
Los Mochis you see your first sugal 
cane plantations, and banana tre@ 
with their green, elephantin 
leaves. This area was settled s 
eral generations ago by America 
who were sick of the War Betwe 
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the States ane had some unusual 
ideas of their own about how a 
“society should operate. The idea, 
like so many escapist plans of the 
time, failed, but many of the de- 
scendants of the settlers are still 
in and around Los Mochis. 

American capital is being heavily 
invested in this area, in anticipa- 
tion of a major tourist business. 
An excellent resort is springing up 
at ‘Topolobampo Bay, a few miles 
from Mochis, and a place of gen- 
uine beauty. Culiacan, just south 
of Mochis, is the capital of the 
state of Sinaloa. 

It is not until you reach Mazat- 
lan, in Nayarit, that you feel you 
have really reached the tropics, 
however. And you have—you’ve 
crossed the Tropic of Cancer, just 
north of Mazatlan. There are color- 
ful, screeching parrots (Mexicans 
call them pericos) . There are cocoa- 
nut palm trees, mangos, papayas 
and avocados and dozens of other 
tropical trees. You may feel, when 
you reach Mazatlan—‘‘the Pearl of 
the Pacific’—you’ve reached para- 
dise, and decide there’s no reason 
to continue your trip. Or even to 
return to the U.S. It is a colonial 
city on the Pacific with mountains 
for its backdrop, and has been a 
bathing, sport fishing, sightseeing 
resort lor generations. It is so in- 
credibly immaculate that you can 
scarcely believe your eyes. Streets 
are swept twice a day. Trash re- 
ceptacles on corners are religiously 
‘used by residents, and even visiting 
Americans. You feel self-conscious 
if you become careless with just a 
chewing gum paper in Mazatlan. 

You are now reaching the area 
where the gourmet finds his trip 
most rewarding. Fresh cocoanuts, 
banana, pineapple, richly ripened 
before they are picked, taste like 
nothing you’ve ever been able to 
buy at home. Corner stands sell 
fresh oysters, and you'll find won- 
derful restaurants in Mazatlan. 

Your next major destination will 
be Guadalajara, but don’t hurry. 
Detour to see San Blas on the sea 
—24 paved miles off the highway. It 
is only a tiny village 197 miles from 
Mazatlan, but after you climb up 
from Mazatlan you drop down 
off the highway about 6,000 feet 
through jungle you figure Holly- 

! 
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wood set designers arranged. This 
is such beautiful jungle country 
you should not miss it. Just beyond 
the village is Hotel Playa Hermosa, 
a new and swanky resort hotel on 
a palm-fringed beach. You'll never 
forget San Bilao the jungle, or the 
food at the Hotel Playa Hermosa. 

Back up to the highway again, 
and 46 miles down the road lies 
Tepic, capital of Nayarit. Here are 
churches dating back to 1540, ruins 
of much older Indian temples. Its 
rich lands are comparable to those 
of the Nile—a pound of corn yields 
500 pounds in four months. There 
are excellent tourist accommoda- 
tions, and the people are very 
friendly. 

Leaving Tepic, you are in vol- 
canic country. Lava, flint and ob- 
sidian line the highway. You are 


climbing the Sierra Madre moun- 
tains, and just as you leave Nayarit 
and enter the state of Jalisco, you 
reach the central plateau of Mexico. 
This is the land of tequila—the 
maguey plant from which pulque, 
a native Mexican drink, is made, 
and also tequila and mescal, the 
“whiskies” or distilled liquors of 
Mexico. 

Guadalajara, Mexico’s second 
largest city, is also one of its oldest. 
And here men wear handsome 
charro clothes as casually as Ari- 
zona cowboys wear jeans and boots. 
‘The women are said to be the most 
beautiful in all Mexico. There are 
200 hotels, many of them outstand- 
ing. And the exotic Mexican food, 
found nowhere else so excellently 
prepared, will be a highlight of 
your journey. This is the “place 


Game fishing at both Guaymas and Mazatlan is major industry, attracts thousands all year. 
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of eternal spring,” with its 5,000- 
foot elevation that makes it a year- 
round climate to be envied. Flowers 
erow throughout the year, and the 
broad boulevards are lined with 
trees and flowers. Nearby is the 
suburb of Tlaquepaque, the pot 
tery capital of Mexico. Wood and 
leather furniture is made in Guad- 
alajara, and if you want to bring 
some of this back with you, this is 
the place to buy it. It’s genuine, 
and it’s reasonable. 

You should plan _ to spend as 
much time as possible in Mazatlan 
and Guadalajara. These are true 
Mexican cities. Mexico City is cos- 
mopolitan, a world capital. There 
are other world capitals, but no 
other Mazatlans or Guadalajaras. 

About twenty miles from Guad- 
alajara is Chapala, at the western 


Tour-aid Topics 


Entry Permit: Obtain at border; 
S38: good for 6 months. 

Entering and Leaving: Luggage 
is inspected by Mexican customs 
officials as you enter Mexico, by 
U. S. officials as you re-enter U.S. 
If you stay over 12 days you can 
bring back $500 worth of Mex- 
ican merchandise duty free. Some- 
times U.S. officials ask for proof 
of recent smallpox vaccination, 
for proof of citizenship (voter's 
registration, birth certificate) . 


Automobile: Automobile permit, 
obtained at border, is 50 cents. 
Make sure your insurance covers 
travel in Mexico; if not, buy a 
rider, or buy sound Mexican au- 
tomobile insurance at border. 
Gasoline is plentiful, low-priced, 
comes in super and regular grades. 
Filling stations are not always 
open, however, so don’t let your 
eas tank get low. 

Rooms and Meals: Good accom- 
modations are available almost 
all along the new highway. Rooms 
with bath for two, in motels and 
hotels, start at $3: at luxury re- 
sorts operated on American plan, 
rates start at $8 for one person 
per day including excellent meals. 
Restaurant and hotel meals are 
from 50 cents up. 


Rate of exchange: The Mexican 
“dollar,” or peso, is now worth 
8 cents. 

Shopping tips: Buy as near the 

place of origin as the handicrafts 

and other items are made as pos- 
sible. Look first, buy later. Gua- 
dalajara, with its museum to 
guide you, is a shopper's paradise. 
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end of Mexico’s largest lakes. It 
makes a delightful one-day outing 
from Guadalajara. 

You'll probably want to sce Par- 
icutin, one of the world’s newest 
volcanoes. However, this will take 
more time. The logical place to 
stay is at Zamora, in the state of 
Michoacan, where there are fine 
hotels. 

Patzcuaro, with its lake, white- 
fish and fishermen, has been pop- 
ular with American and Mexican 
tourists for years. There are two 
notable hotels, the Posada de Don 
Vasco and the Posada de la Basilica. 
Towns of great interest surround 
the lake, and you can take your 
car by boat to islands in the center 
of the lake. Try to be in Patzcuaro 
on Friday, which is market day. 
No visit to the interior of Mexico 
is complete until you've seen a 
typical market day, and this one is 
as fine as any in the republic. Visit 
the excellent museum, with a com- 
pletely furnished house, to learn 
what is really good in Mexican 
handicrafts before you waste your 
money on tourist junk. 

The capital city of the state of 
Michoacan is Morelia, a beautifully 
preserved colonial city. Its Hotel 
Virey de Mendoza has been called 
one of the world’s finest, yet its 
rates are modest. If you stay here, 
you'll understand how royalty once 
lived. You'll also want to eat at 
some of the open charcoal brazicr 
sidewalk “restaurants” that spring 
up each evening around the plaza. 
And you'll want to see Tarascan 
folk dances. 

About two hours from Morelia, 
towards Mexico City, is a million- 
dollar spa, internationally famous. 
Indians bathed in the hot radio- 
active springs at San Jose de Purua 
long before Cortez reached Mexico. 
Millions of pesos have been spent 
in developing resort accommoda- 
tions. Many Americans visit the 
spa, often recommended by doctors, 
since the springs are considered 
helpful in relieving arthritis, rheu- 
matism and certain heart condi- 
tions. But Purua isn’t just a health 
resort. Guests ride horseback, hike, 
visit nearby villages and points of 
interest—and listen to the rush of 
the Tuxpan river at the bottom of 
a steep gorge. It is a tropical won- 


derland. You probably will be able 
to stop only for a meal at Purua, 
unless you make reservations at 
least fifteen days in advance, it is 
so popular throughout the year. 

Your last stop on your way to 
Mexico City will be Toluca, less 
‘than 90 miles from Purua, but a 
three-hour drive because of the 
winding, climbing highway. You 
rise from 4,000 feet to 8,858 feet 
to reach Toluca, then gradually 
drop down into the Valley of 
Mexico, where Mexico City lies 
at about 7,300 feet. Mexico City, 
of course, is a story in itself. But 
its story has been told many times. 
You'll find so much to do in this 
twenty-square-mile world capital, 
with its two million cosmopolitan 
citizens, that you'll never want to 
leave. But when the time does 
come, you'll have to decide which 
way to return to the U.S. 

You'll probably return over the 
new West Coast highway, because 
it’s the most colorful route. The 
middle route, through Durango, 
Chihuahua and E] Paso, isn’t par- 
ticularly interesting. Neither is the 
eastern route, through Monterrey 
and Laredo. Both of these are 
simply highways, a means of reach- 
ing Mexico City. 

But the new gateway to Old 
Mexico, from Arizona along the 
West Goast of Mexico’s mainland, 
bisects the heart of the republic. 
Here you will find all the tradi- 
tional scenery, color, customs and 
history that, for most of us, spell 
the real romance of Mexico. @ 


Bandstand fronts Cathedral at Hermosillo. _ 
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Island Idyll: 
HARBOUR 


in the 


BAHAMAS 
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BY DOROTHEA S. MERIWETHER 


OULD You like to discover a spot where the charm 

of the old world has been transplanted to the 
new? Are you looking for a place where you can relax 
and forget the rush of modern living? Do you dream 
of a superb vacation of fishing and swimming on one 
of the world’s most beautiful beaches? These attrac- 
tions await you on your very doorstep. You can find 
them on Harbour Island in the Bahamas. 

This tiny island, just half a mile wide and about 
three miles long, is often called ‘““Two Square Miles 
of Romance.” Only 60 miles of sparkling water sepa- 
rate it from the Island of New Providence to the 
southwest. 

Harbour Island can be reached by BOAC from New 
York, 1,100 miles away, in four and a half flying hours 
at a roundtrip rate of $146.50 to Nassau. From Miami 
to Nassau, either Pan American or BOAC makes a 


view shows historic bay, pink 
on ocean side in background. 


Men work at right on upturned boat bottom beside short but chic cruiser, with typical native sailing craft at rest on Dunmore Town beach, 


one-hour hop for $36.00. Transportation is also avail- 
able on passenger-freighters, with good cabins. From 
Miami to Nassau overnight aboard the Florida is 
$55.00 one-way. The Nassau offers a three-day round- 
trip sailing to Nassau from New York for $145. From 
Nassau, a Bahama Airways Limited plane skips to 
Harbour Island in 30 minutes, making three flights 
daily at a cost of $14.00 one way. If you prefer travel- 
ing by ship, you can reach Harbour Island on Friday 
of each week aboard The Air Swift, an inter-island 
vessel with two guest cabins, for approximately one 
English pound ($2.80). 

No outline of transportation to Harbour Island 
would be complete without mention of the stream- 
lined private yachts which glide into the harbor daily. 
Often a group of vacationers charters a yacht and uses 
this pleasant means olf travel. 

Since the Bahamas le within the influence of the 
Tradewind Belt, the warmth of the sun, even in sum- 
mer, is tempered by prevailing winds from the East 
and Southeast sweeping in from the Atlantic unim- 
peded by the low-lying islands. The average tempera- 
ture in winter is about 72°. In summer, it is only ten 
degrees higher. The average rainfall is 47.5 inches 
and occurs principally in September and October. 

The Gruman Goose plane from Nassau to Harbour 
Island lands on the brilliant blue water of the bay 
and waddles up onto the concrete ramp. It is always 
met by a group of natives and vacationers who eather 
for Unis important event. On special occasions a native 
Calypso band plays a welcome. When you climb out 
of the plane you find yourself in Dunmore Town. This 
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picturesque village and Harbour Island are almost 
synonymous, since the colorful town embraces a large 
part of the area. It is named for the Earl of Dunmore 
who had a summer residence here when he was gov- 
ernor of the Bahamas from 1786 to 1797. 

Dunmore Town has an air of ancient and soundly — 
established peace. You will drive along quiet sunny 
streets where traffic is practically unknown, as a sta- 
tion wagon and two surreys with fringe on top are | 
the only vehicles available to deliver visitors to their ’ 
destination. 

There is a good choice of various aécommodations, 
but it is important to make reservations well in ad-9 
vance. a 

Luxury living can be had at Pink Sands, a layout | 
ol ocean-front cottages overlooking a spectacular 
stretch of pale pink beach two miles long and de-~ 
lightfully unused. There is a central building which — 
comprises a large comfortable living room and an™ 
alfresco dining room where a delicious buffet luncheon ~ 
is served each noon. Your breakfast is prepared by 
special maid service in every cottage. A native Calypso” 
band plays during starlit patio dinners.. Pink Sands _ 
covers approximately 35 acres of rolling land com- 
manding a breath-taking view of the ocean and its” 
varying blues. Brightly colored birds and wild flowe $ 
abound. Many of the trees are laden with tropical 
fruit. If you are a landlubber, there’s tennis or shul- 
fleboard or cycling down the foreign streets. For water 
enthusiasts, the beach beckons with its satin smooth- 
ness. For added pleasure while swimming, you can 
don a snorkle helmet and enjoy spear fishing with 
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dart gun among the coral reefs. Daily winter rates, 


merican plan, are $15.00 to $18.00 per person. Sum- 


er rates are $12.00 to $15.00. 

The Picaroon Cove Club stands on the harbor 
de of the island. The main building, a sea captain’s 
id mansion, directly overlooks the harbor where 
ritish flags float lazily in the breeze. It nestles with 
s gardens against a 30-foot coral cliff which the 
nturies have laced exotically with the roots of 
iperb ficus trees. Rooms with or without private 
ath, as well as suites, are located in outlying cot- 
ges or in the club house, which is furnished with 
le treasures of an eighteenth-century Charleston 
ansion. An outdoor bar invites relaxation and 
iperior food makes dining in the patio, to the strains 
Calypso music, a festive occasion. Rates, American 
an, are, for the winter season from January 15 to 
ay 1, $16.00 and $18.00 per day. Summer season 
ins $10.50 to $12.00. 

The Little Boarding House, facing the sail-dotted 
bor, is a favorite subject for camera fans. Set in a 
ny garden and surrounded by masses of flaming 
irple bougainvillea, crimson hibiscus and pale 
eander, it exudes friendliness and hospitality—and 
modest rates. Although it has no bar, setups are 
ovided. Here you can try out the many native 
shes in which it specializes, including savory conch 
iowder. 

For the avid fisherman, Harbour Island is a para- 
se as fishing can be varied to suit any taste. Both 
-shore and off-shore waters teem with a variety of 
me fish—wahoo, amberjack, barracuda and king- 


/ curious to inspect visiting vessels docked off Bay Street, natives 


| 
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fish. Good fighters, they set a zestful pace for anglers. 
In’ weather too rough for open-ocean sailing, an 
exciting day of fishing can be spent in the bay on a 
chartered cabin boat. Cavern-cut, fern-filled reefs 
flank the island, shielding grouper, snapper, yellow- 
tail, runner and mackerel. Some swim close to the 
surface, others glide deeply. Most of them go for a 
trolled lure and snatch at live bait. During a calm 
sea when the tide is in, you can wade out from a 
beach and cast for plentiful bonefish. A guide can 
be hired to direct you to the most productive fishing 
ground of these mighty midgets. 

A few hours or a day in a glass-bottom boat, 
floating over the reefs, gives a remarkable view of 
innumerable brightly colored tropical fish in their 
native haunts, the sea gardens. And a stop of several 
hours at nearby Man Island will be rewarding for 
those who enjoy shelling. Man Island is uninhabited 
but a delight to the conchologist. And don’t fail to 
charter a cabin boat and spend at least one day in 
sightseeing on some of the neighboring islands, in- 
cluding Spanish Wells, a curious spot because of its 
self-segregation for almost 200 years. 

In Dunmore Town, approximately 200 white peo- 
ple and 700 natives of Negro ancestry reside. Most 
of them are sailors, fishermen and farmers. The 
farmers cultivate property on the opposite shore, part 
of the neighboring Island of Eleuthera, where farm- 
ing is done on a community basis known as ‘‘com- 
monage.”” This land cannot be bought, but only 
farmed. The right to use this land, covering about 
6,000 acres, was granted by Great Britain to the 


amble past popular picket fences, face Eleuthera across harbor. 
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loyal Harbour Islanders who helped Colonel Deveaux 
recapture Nassau, the capital, from invading Spaniards 
in 1783. The native women spend much of their time 
making hats, baskets and bags from sisal and deco- 
rating them with shells and colored rafha. These are 
purchased in large quantities by vacationers. 

As for the town itself, the charm of Old World 
architecture can be seen in many buildings lining the 
peaceful streets. Among them are a number of small 
shops where groceries are sold and where interesting 
fabrics shipped in from England can be purchased 
at attractive prices. A native will hand-tailor a pair 
of shorts for sports wear, to your measurement, from 
this material, charging you only an English pound. 
He will press them with a goose iron filled with 
hot charcoal. In Dunmore Town you will also see 
new cottages recently built by Americans or Cana- 
dians. They gleam with cleanliness and crowd shoul- 
der to shoulder with native houses or sagging ex-slave 
cabins which paint has never touched. 

There is a British doctor in town, and a Resident 
Commissioner, who, as magistrate, presides over the 
Administration Building, the court and a delicate 
pink jail which could accommodate several occupants 
but rarely houses a single soul. Two policemen in 
handsome uniforms guard the residences of this town 
where no door is ever locked and crime is literally 
unknown. The most recent mark of civilization ap- 
peared when the Royal Bank of Canada opened its 
doors to the public, two mornings each week, in a 
tiny one-room building. There are churches of many 
denominations in Dunmore Town, where the natives 
chant hymns in primitive fashion. On Sunday eve- 
ning, the shouts of the members of a religious sect 
called “High Jumpers” resound in every quarter. 
The Church of England has a large and prominently 
located rectory. 

The native quarter, where the descendants of the 
slaves reside, is the most colorful section of town. 
Here, bunches of fish heads hang in the open door- 
ways to dry, and cooking is done outdoors in large 
mud oyens. Some of the loveliest new cottages built 
by Canadians are edging close to this native territory. 

The night life of the town is centered around 
Willie’s Tavern which resounds with hilarity. On 
the way to this gathering-spot in the evening you 
will see native women sitting in doorways making 
fishing nets by candlelight. They look as if they were 
working on lace. Arriving at the tavern, you will be 
sreeted most cordially by the natives who gather 
here to dance to the music of their unique orchestra. 
With pride, both men and women wear their hats 
while dancing in a weird and savage fashion which 
involves much stamping and stomach rubbing. Visi- 
tors are enthusiastically invited as spectators, and 


offered gin and tonic, but they never participate in 
the entertainment. 
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‘ 

A remarkable characteristic of this island is that i 
can be enjoyed by those who come here for only : 
day of sight-seeing as well as those who remain t@ 
enjoy a longer vacation. ‘There are those who purchas : 
property on the island and spend a major part of thei’ 
time living here. Occasionally a Bahamian enthusias 
purchases an entire island located in neighboring 
waters. The Duke and Duchess of Windsor had @ 
vacation hideaway on this island when the Duke wa® 
governor of the Bahamas. 

Anyone fortunate enough to spend some time ir 
these storybook surroundings is likely to want ta 
delve into the history of the place, and ponder upor 
the amazing way that world events have shaped the 
destiny of this minute portion of the earth. Here 
the Lucayans, an easy-going and peaceable race, live 
by fishing, long before the arrival of Columbus ang 
the Spaniards, who were followed by the pirates ang 
the buccaneers. The American Revolution poureg) 
Loyalists and their slaves onto this island. The Amer® 
can Civil War inflated a four-year bubble of unprece) 
dented prosperity through blockade running, and) 
later, unhappy Southerners drifted to the shores o 
the Bahamas accompanied by their servants. Prohibi 
tion days in the U. S. produced another boon} 
through rum-running and the building of ships for 
this lucrative trade. But now Harbour Island beckon 
to the tourists and their bounty. Tranquility an 
happiness reign again. : 

From the moment that you set foot upon thi 
magic land, until the moment you depart, you wil 
have the feeling that there is a touch of unrealit 
in the atmosphere of this off-path isle. It is like a 
enchanting stage set. But the scene may soon changé 
Civilization is pressing hard against these inviti 
shores. @ 


Tranquility replaces traffic along balcony-lined Dunmore Town streets 
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on Dade, Eee ae 


Trout fishermen perch atop stones and boulders strewn along clear Oak Creek, Arizona. 


matter what kind of angler you are 
—whether you like to get your limit 
every time or seek the thrill of a 
close contest, whether you like the 
well-populated places or want to 
fish in almost virgin waters—Ari- 
zona has something for you. 

The secret of Arizona’s fishing 
bonanza—and the reason for its 
growing popularity with sportsmen 
—is three fold: its network of deep, 
sprawling, man-made lakes; a hand- 
ful of ever-flowing streams and 
brimming lakes tucked among hid- 
den canyons and primeval wilder- 
mess areas, and an active stocking 
program that keeps the waters teem- 
ing with more than a half dozen 
nds of fighting gamesters. 

All you need to go after your 
limit is a license and the proper 
tackle and lures. Non-resident 
warm water fees are $5.00, or $3.00 
for five days, while non-resident 
trout licenses cost $10.00, or $5.00 
for five days. Fishing on the Colo- 

rado River requires a valid Arizona 
or Nevada license plus a special 
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Colorado River use stamp costing 
$2.00. Boats (with or without 
motors), bait and other supplies 
are readily available for reasonable 
prices at most sporting centers. And 
plentiful accommodations, ranging 
from free public campgrounds to 
resorts, can be made to fit any 
pocketbook—although $4.00-$5.00 
a day is about average. 

You don’t have to worry about 
tossing back anything you catch 
since there are no size or weight 
limits on any species. However, a 
limit of ten each per day or in pos- 
session is imposed on bass, trout 
and channel catfish. An exception 
to the catfish limit is made on 
waters between Nevada and Ari- 
zona, where you can take 25 a day. 
For other species—like crappie and 
bluegill—there are no bag or pos- 
session limits. 


Generally 


speaking, Arizona’s 


‘fishing waters can be divided into 


two major sections: trout in the 
north, bass in the south. Excep- 
tions to the rule are Lakes Mead, 


Mohave and Havasu (for bass) aa 
Sabino and Rucker Canyons (for 
trout). Yet bass and trout waters 
are conveniently near each other so 
that you can angle for bass one 
day, then go after trout the next. 

Perhaps the state’s biggest bass 
fishing waters are at 115-mile-long 
Lake Mead, backed up by giant 
Hoover Dam. Here, in sandy shal- 
lows, small bays, driftwood tangles 
and open stretches, huge large- 
mouth bass lurk, waiting to tangle 
with almost anything from live bait 
to spinners and lures. Seven and 
eight pounders are plentiful and 
even a ten-pounder is considered 
nothing to brag about in these 
waters. Crappie, catfish and blue- 
gill are common, too, and occasion- 
ally a stray trout pops up. 

Another consistent producer of 
lunkers is Lake Mohave, formed by 
Davis Dam to the south of Mead. 
Resorts like those at Searchlight 
Landing, Emery’s Landing and 
Willow Beach are good taking-off 
points for catching monsters that 
particularly like the lower end of 
the lake, south of Eldorado Land- 
ing. And there are plenty of big 
trout, too—a record catch of eight- 
een pounds having been made here. 
Experts say that the best way to 
hook these trout is to bait up with 
salmon egg clusters and fish the 
eddies. 

Farther south is Lake ~ Havasu, 
called by one expert a “picture- 
book bass water, where every cove 
is backed with classic cattails and 
reeds and fishy-looking jumbles of 
driftwood.” The bass here appar- 
ently go for anything, too, from 
bugs to plugs. The same holds true 
for the area south of Parker Dam 
on the Colorado River where the 
bass hide out in pockets, nooks, 
waving tules, coves and undercut 
banks. Accommodations are espe- 
cially good since trailer parks and 
camps like Tim Murphy’s, Big Bass~ 
Lodge, Riverside and a dozen more 
line the river. And the operators 
don’t mind going out of their way 
to give you tips on how to hook 
your limit. . 

The area around Phoenix— 
along the Salt and Verde Rivers— 
also is a good bass fishing section. 
Machine shaped Roosevelt Lake, 
elongated Apache Lake and dee 
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Angler tries out Sabino Canyon near Tucson 


watered Canyon Lake—all along 
the scenic Apache Trail—boast of 
varied topography and good-sized 
largemouth as well as crappie and 
catfish. Sahauro Lake, farther down 
the Salt, is developing into a good 
producer. And along the Verde, 
north of Phoenix, Bartlett and 
Horseshoe Reservoirs provide their 
share of fighters. 

Trout fishing? Ah, that’s even 
better than angling for bass, for it 
gets you into real sporting country 
of panchromatic canyons, forest- 
ringed mountain lakes and wilder- 
ness streams where the trip is an 
adventure in itself and the fish are 
like manna from heaven. Seven-to- 
twelve inchers are a dime a dozen 
and there are plenty of larger ones, 
too—all full of buoyant vigor that 
insures a spirited fight. And it’s not 
uncommon for an angler to make 
ten casts and pull in ten trout—just 
like that! 

Even the easy-to-reach and edsy- 
to-fish waters provide an unforget- 
table adventure. Take Oak Creek 
Canyon, for instance, where the 
rollicking stream cuts for twelve 
miles through flaming red rock 
walls and thick forests of juniper, 
oak and pine, some fifteen miles 
south of Flagstaff. The scenery is 
ike a western technicolor film, the 
fish are big and sporty, and you can 
itch your tent beside the creek at 
ne of the many free forest service 
campsites, with fireplaces and 
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piped-in water, or stay at a rustic 
resort. 

Then there’s Tonto Creek, run- 
ning north from Roosevelt Lake 
where the water is wilder, the ter- 
rain even more backwoodsy and 
big brown trout hide in sleepy 
pools. You can stock up on supplies 
at Payson, then camp along the 
creek or stay at a secluded fisher- 
men’s camp or elaborate sports- 
men’s lodge. 

The Be hire Mountain area, south 
of U. S. 60 and west of Springer- 
ville, re some of the best trout 
fishing in the entire Southwest. 
Here, from 11,500-foot Mount 
Baldy, rise the Little Colorado and 
Black Rivers, both noted for big 
browns. Not far away are Big and 
Crescent Lakes where the trout 


grow as much as two and one-half 


inches a month and bite like devils 
during August and early Septem- 
ber. And throughout this lush area 
of wilderness forests, high meadow- 
lands and rolling hills, the rain- 
bows and browns dance high at 
spots like Colter Reservoir, White 


River, K P Cienega and the Greer 
lakes. Accommodations — from 


sportsmen’s lodges to free camp- 
grounds in Apache National Forest 
—provide fine retreats for those who 
want to “get away from it all” 

this magnificent sporting country. 

But if you really want to fish by 
yourself, cast your eyes and lines 
at some of the really off-the-beat- 
en-path spots where only a handful 
of fishermen go each year and 
where the trout grow fat and saucy. 
Among these are: 

West Fork of Oak Creek—a won- 
derful fly fishing stream between 
sheer red sandstone cliffs where 
rainbows—stream hatched and wild 
—lurk in hidden pools. 

West Clear Creek—a_ primitive, 
woodland trip to isolated pools 
amid forested and rock walled 
canyons south of Camp Verde. Tops 
for rainbows and browns. 

Hell's Gate .section of lower 
Tonto Creek—deep,  clifl-bound 
pools that hide both browns and 
rainbows. 

Grand Canyon—as far off the 
beaten track as you can go! Hike or 
ride to Clear Creek, ten miles east 
of Phantom Ranch on the canyon’s 
bottom, where the rainbows are 


big and plentiful. Or stay at Phan- 
tom Ranch and angle in Bright 
Angel. Creek. For real God-given 
isolation, contact Jack Church at 
Kanab, Utah, about making the 
seventeen-mile ride to Thunder 
River Gorge from the North Rim. 
Here, 4,500 feet below the canyon 
rim, Tapeats Creek and Thunder 
River join to produce one of the 
frothiest, foamiest trout streams 
you'll ever find. 

For a trout the likes of which 
you’ve never seen, head for the 
upper stretches of Paradise, Big and 
Little Bonita, Diamond and Little 
Diamond on the Fort Apache Res- 
ervation near the White Mountains. 
With a little luck, maybe you'll 
catch the rare Arizona native trout 
—gold-bellied, shading to coppery- 
green back and _ sprinkled with 
black spots—a trophy worthy of the 
skill and admiration of any fisher- 
man. Of course, it’s quite possible 
you won't catch one. But then there 
are plenty of other fish in the 
streams, and you'll surely load your 
creel with them when you go fish- 
ing amid the Arizona desert. @ 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF 
AROUND-THE-WORLD 
SHOPPERS CLUB 


Sterling Silver 
Cuff Links & Tie 
Clasp made 


This Sterling Silver Set 
Direct From Bangkok, Siam! 


from tiny wood- 
from exotic 
Persian bazaars .. . yes, from all the countries of 
Europe, the Far East and the world over come fasci- 


From ancient ateliers in Paris... 
carving shops in the Black Forest .. . 


nating ‘‘surprise’’ gifts for members of our Club! 
The most beautiful, valuable gifts of every land are 
“‘tracked down’’ by globe-trotting Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club representatives; then these fabulous 
gifts are carefully packed and sent by boat, train, ship 
—whatever means available—direct to members in the 
U. S.! Gifts of hand-blown glass and sculptured wood 
i . Silver articles from India, ceramics from Den- 
mark, cutlery from England . . . the most exciting 
conversation pieces you can imagine! The Club's great 
purchasing power plus the value of the American 
dollar abroad make possible these amazing ‘‘buys’’ 
worth as much as twice what members pay! 


A “‘Surprise’’ Gift Every Month— 
For As Little As $1.83 Each! 


As a member, your surprise gifts come every month 
—direct to your home postpaid, duty-free—accom- 
panied by colorful brochures telling us about the 
gifts. Send at once for FREE illustrated brochure, or 
enclose $5 for 2 months trial, $9 for 4 months, $12 for 
6 months net $22 for 12 months membership. And as 
an EXTRA GIFT for joining now, you get your beau- 
tiful hand-made Sterling Silver set FREE—sent to 
yo direct from Siam! Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 

ay! 
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Dept. 627-M, 71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 


IN CANADA, write for prices: ee St. Timothy St., 
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roamin’ the 
globe with 


TRAVEL 


EFORE THE first spring reign of tourists takes over New 
York City, a bright new information center will be ready 
to aid out-of-town oglers. For its modern home, the New York 


Convention and Visitors Bureau 
has selected a site opposite Grand 
Central on 42nd Street. Show win- 
dows will promote town’s endless 
attractions, with lore about city’s 
limitless lures dispensed inside. 


If you want nightclub acts cute 
but clean, head for Hawaii where 
nitery operators consider the risque 
risky. Even Bikinis on the beaches 
are rare. You can find lotsa even- 


FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


CALL YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OR TELETYPE N Y 1-3601 


GRAND CENTRAL AREA 
Hotel Ss he Ito mn LEXINGTON AVENUE 


AT 49TH STREET 


1200 modern rooms television equipped. Rea- 
sonable rates. Swimming pool (complimentary 
to guests), coffee shop, restaurant, cocktail 
lounge. 


5Slst STREET, JUST EAST OF 7th AVENUE 
A 23 story modern hotel. Accommodates 
1000 guests. Sensibly priced. Breakfast room, 
Stockholm restaurant. AAA recommended. 


TIMES SQUARE AREA 


} King Edward hotel 


44th STREET, EAST OF BROADWAY 


Comfortable accommodations 
for 800 guests at moderate 
rates. Coffee shop and cocktail 
lounge. 


ROYAL CREST \p HOTELS 


ing fun, though, at Club Ginza 
for Japanese entertainment, real 
Hawaiian hoopla at the Queen’s 
Surf, and “name” talent at the 
South Seas. 


Film festival fans will find the 
°55 flicker fetes at Cannes May 
3-20; Berlin, June 24-July 5; — 
Venice, August 29-September 3, 
and Edinburgh from August 21 
to September 10. 


$100 a day, an enterprising chap 
named “Jungle Jim” Price of Pan- — 
ama City (Panama, not Florida) 
will find you a small secluded is- 
land in the Pacific and provide a — 
40-foot luxury yacht with a skipper 


3 
; 
Taking a honeymoon soon? For 
oOo 


who doubles as chef for those ini- — 
tial marriage days. 


While Milan digs underground 
for its first subway, expected to — 
carry inaugural riders in four years, 
Rome is converting its once-gory 
Circus Maximus into a sports cen- 


ter for soccer games. Shades of 
Caesar! 


Wickenburg, Arizona’s dude 
ranch capital on the banks of 
the Hassayampa River, is holding 
free rodeos every other Sunday 
throughout the winter-in-the- 
warmth season. Standard rig this 
year at ranches are denim shorts — 
and blouse, Western boots and — 
frontier hat. Hi-yo! 


Ex-king Farouk’s personal yacht, 
the Kassed Kheir, is now an annex 
of the Semiramis Hotel in Cairo. — 
With some 60 single and double — 
cabins, the one-time playboy po- 
tentate’s own suite of two bed- 
rooms, sitting room and bath is 
ready for your night on the Nile — 
at $18.00 a snooze, but smaller 
cabins are just $5.00 and up. 


Ford engineers say that if a 
motorist is caught in a sudden 
cold snap without sufficient anti-— 
freeze, he can save his radiator 
by slipping a large cardboard 
or a flattened paper shopping 
bag in front of the radiator 
until he reaches a service station. 
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Rumor Rundown: When the 
Hotel Riviera opens in Las Vegas 
April 8, cinematron Joan Crawford 
will greet guests—for a reputed 
510,000 fee. . . . Delta-C&S, which 
ulready lets ticket takers pick their 
ylane seats, now checks off with 
jour reservations whether you want 
rour steak rare, medium or well 
lone. .. . Variety has tipped olf 
howmen to the new-money oppor- 
unities of night spots in the sub- 
irbs with the general population 
hift away from cities. ... A night- 
lub-hotel-gaming-casino is due up 
ypposite Harold’s Club in Reno. 
.. Manhattan’s Hotel New York- 
r’s Terrace Room shuttered, space 
yeing needed for banquet layouts. 

. . Deep down in Buenos Aires, 
ighteen hot spots, all first class, 
olded, including 32-year-old Nov- 
Ity, with high operating costs 
aking the blame. Moulin 
Xouge in Paris has been bought 
yy the Lido syndicate, presaging 
vossibility of big-name talent a- 
oming. 


One of the finest tourist at- 
ractions in Los Angeles is the 
‘abulous Farmer’s Market, with 
yver 150 stalls, shops, booths, 
ciosks and cafes. You can get a 
‘hocolate bar or a guppy, pop- 
corn or a silver-mounted saddle 
—and probably jostle a movie 
rreat doing it. 


Chicago’s Edgewater Beach Ho- 
el is in raptures over its “wonder- 
ully new and exciting restaurant 
und cocktail lounge,” directly off 
he lobby. . . . Less loudness but 
qual elegance accompanied recent 
pening of the Tower Club atop 
Iklahoma City’s Skirvin Hotel. 


If you want companionship at 
our destination, you can now take 
jour dog or other pet along with 
jou in the same plane on DC-7 
Mainliners of United Air Lines, 
ut in flight the pet is parked in 
. kennel aft. 


A trip from San Francisco to 
Tokyo via Japan Air Lines in- 
‘ludes a short course in Japanese 
‘or anyone interested. JAL, how- 
‘ver, doesn’t guarantee fluency 
xy the end of the 29-hour hop. 
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When you go to London this 
winter you can pick from a wide 
selection of theatre programs, with 
40 houses going full blast at the 
moment. As of December, seven 
Broadway shows were on the 
boards, all smash hits, including 
Thornton Wilder’s The Match- 
maker which burned out quickly 
as The Merchant of Yonkers on 
Broadway. Enough theatre-going 
will almost pay your fare, as tickets 
nick you for only $2.50 at top. 


Miami Beach’s plush Copa 
City may become a major TV 
show origination point with 
Jimmy Durante’s Jan. 22 vide- 
ohing already set to be beamed 
from the night spot and owners 
dickering for other talent lately 
unable to appear because of 
television commitments that kept 
them where studios are. 


Margo Jones is underway with 
another showcase season in Dallas 
at her Theater 54, with Red Letter 
Day the current curtainer, Inherit 
the Wind due Jan. 10 followed by 
The Hemlock Cup. 


Madrid’s Puerta del So, busiest 
plaza in the city, is busier than 
usual on New Year’s Eve. For luck, 
Madrilenians gather there at mid- 
night, eating one grape at each 
sound of the clock, every stroke 
representing a month of the year. 
Quantities of the grape’s product 
are also consumed, reports indicate. 


When pharmaceutical plant 
owner E. Clairborne Robins went 
on vacation from Richmond, Va., 
to Miami Beach, he took his 
whole staff of 100 employees 
with him—and gave each $100 
fun money! So if you believe 
in trends, just show this to your 
boss... . 


The Kurhaus, or social center, 
in Germany’s great winter sports 
resort of—stand by!—Garmisch-Par- 
tenkirchen, has a special club room 
this season for overseas visitors so 
they can meet one another, ex- 
change experiences and plan ex- 
cursions or other entertainment. 


World Ski Club Launched 


International ski club is now being organized 
by Pan American World Airways. To be 
eligible, applicants must have made a run 
down slope of any world-famed ski center 
in Pyrenees, Cedars of Lebanon, Andes, 
New Zealand Alps, Hokkaido, Mauna Kea, 
Himalayas, Atlas Mountains, Scandinavian 
Ranges, Dolomites, Mt. McKinley, Mt. 
Kosciusko or the Apennines. Club is not 
limited to those who have flown to ski areas 
by Pan American. Any air trip for skiing 
purposes is sufficient. There are no dues, 
no registration or initiation fees, and mem- 
bers receive an embroidered colorful jacket 
patch (above), certificate of membership 
and pocket identification card. Members 
will be placed on special ski club mailing 
list to keep them up-to-date on snow con- 
ditions, hotel news. 


Rivalling the Paris Flea Market 
is Lisbon’s Feira De Ladra or 
Robber’s Fair where tourists will 
find a vast array of wares on sale 
from stoves to second-hand shoes. 
The Fair sales take place in the 
city’s oldest area of ancient arch- 
ways and medieval manses. 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR. . . interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter’s, etc., Paris night 
life . . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super-koda- 
chromes from 57 countries in 35mm, and 
1000 stereos, rushed to you same day by 
air mail or on approval. Name fhe spof, 
we'll furnish the slide. 


SEND 25¢ (deductible from first order) 
for 40-page illustrated four-color cata- 
log, with detailed description of 35mm 
slides. Stereo list free. 


Ernest T. Wolfe L.A. 24 
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I THINK IT Was when we were driv- 
ing through the Evangeline 
country of Louisiana that I turned 
to my then-much-younger son and 
asked how he liked motor traveling. 
He pondered a moment as though 
studying the matter with the full 
wisdom one twelve 
years, then replied. 

“Well,” said he, “it’s a sort of 
transient existence.” 

It is indeed, but the Swayzes, 
along with a jillion other folk, have 
always liked it. You encounter the 
darndest things. For instance, I well 
remember the day we were rolling 
through the town of Port Gibson, 
Mississippi, and, while on Church 
Street, came suddenly 
remarkable house of worship with 


acquires in 


upon that 


a clenched hand atop its steeple, 
the index finger pointing directly 
at Heaven. The hand is huge, high 
up there on the church spire, and 
it makes an arresting sight outlined 
against the sky. To me, something 
like this is worth a stop. 

The extraordinary landmark 
traces to the first pastor of the 
church, which is the First Presby- 
terian. He had a favorite gesture as 
he expounded the gospel, arm out- 
stretched head, fist 
clenched with finger pointing up- 
ward. One legend has it that he 
would accompany the remark with 
a stern reminder, “You'll either go 
to Heaven or to hell,” thrusting his 
pointing finger upward or down- 
ward as required. In all events, 
when the Rev. Zebulon Butler died 
the congregation chose the most ap- 
propriate gesture and put up a 
wooden hand as a memorial. The 
woodpeckers ruined that one and 
today’s, a replacement, is metal. 

I think the worst single drive of 
my life occurred not in the United 
States but in Mexico. There, as we 
headed homeward along the Pan 
American highway where it crosses 


above his 
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the ridge of the Sierra Madre moun- 
tains, fog moved in and blanketed 
the road. It was absolutely awful 
and, on a mountain road 7,000 feet 
up, alarming. 

Long after dark we pulled into 
that oddly named little town at the 
foot of the highest peaks, Tama- 
zunchale. I asked a man at the hotel 
how it was up ahead. “Son,” he 
said, “I’m a_ professional driver 
waiting to chauffeur people over 
the peaks but today I’ve been hid- 
ing out. After what you've driven 
through you can go anywhere.” I 
suspect it was the highest driving 
compliment I'll ever get. 

When we were making our Sight- 
seeing film series for television, we 
rode in many different cars in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Usually, 
these were dealers’ cars loaned to us 
for the occasion. In New Orleans, 
Suzanne inadvertently left her cam- 
era in the car. From our next stop 
we wrote the dealer, who shortly 
afterward responded. I should pause 
here to explain that Suzie has a 


sightseeing with 


THE SWAYZE 


BY JOHN CAMERON SWAYZE 


habit of frequently taking along, 
wherever she goes, a little snack in | 
case hunger overtakes her. The 
dealer’s letter was brief and to the = 
point. “I have searched the car from — 
one end to the other most diligent-~ 
ly,” he assured us, “and regret 17 
found no camera. In fact, nothing 7 
except one hard-boiled egg under 
the back seat.” Suzanne had left” 
part of her light lunch. 

Then, there was a day in Wash-— 
ington, D. C., another occasion 
when we were making a film, Our = 
motorcycle escort wheeled through ~ 
traffic with great skill, his siren cut- 
ting a shrill scream. Johnnie was 
driving our car as we trailed the™ 
escort. Naturally, people looked up | 
as we rolled past. 

“Wow,” yelled Johnnie abruptly, 
“All this for us! Look at people 
stare! I'll bet they think it’s the™ 
president going by.” 

I wouldn't be surprised but what” 
a lot of them did at that. 

It’s another driving memory pic 7 
tured on the screen of my mind. @ 


Ubiquitous Swayze family loads up trunk of car for another motoring travel experience. 
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TRAVEL 


To rent or purchase a projector and 
creen, consult your classified telephone 
directory, your local camera shop or Ro- 
zama Lee, c/o Screened for Travel, 
BRAVEL, 50 West. 57th St., N.Y.C. ro. 
Address this department for assistance in 
‘ental or purchase of any films described. 


*AMILY OF CRAFTSMEN 


The best of three films produced last 
rear by the Studebaker Corporation to 
nark its centenary, this film—despite a 
oo sentimental finale—is an exceptionally 
ine piece of Americana. Its subject is 
‘craftsmanship that grows out of tradition 
ind family pride’ and there is demon- 
tration of this theme in excellent factory 
hots. But what is special about the film 
s the inspiration there is for the viewer 
n the solidarity and quict success of 
he Bokon family, headed by Pop who 
ame to America from a European farm 
n his early teens. Now, on his 63rd 
irthday, he looks with pride on the 25 
nembers of his still growing and closely- 
nit family. The Bokon men are all crafts- 
nen following in Pop’s footsteps in the 
ar manufacturing company and, with the 
sokon women workers, are witness to the 
bility of mass production, introduced by 
he American automobile industry, to 
rovide a good life for family groups. 

0 mins., b&w. Available without charge. 


IIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS, U.S.A. 


Our super highways are ‘as modern as 
ext year’s calendar.” But we also have 
ver 114-million miles of unsurfaced roads 
nd many of our rural byways are so 
utted with neglect that they are a con- 
tant threat. The farmer cannot transport 
erishable produce to market in bad 
yeather, and his children cannot get to 
chool. These facts are conveyed in an 
xcellent introduction. The film then 
ells the story of the aroused citizens of 
yreenville and how they put democracy 
9 work, under the leadership of Wesley 
Jnderwood, the local newspaper’s owner- 
ditor, to get needed things done. Though 
roduced primarily for farm audiences, 
his film suggests that farmers join hands 


ith city people faced with similar prob- - 


sms in connection with urban. streets. 
Vomen’s groups will like it additionally, 
ecause of the vigorous leadership given 
y an alert housewife. 

8 mins., color. Available without charge. 
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SILENT NIGHT 


In the Austrian mountain village of 
Obendorf on a December afternoon in 
1818, Franz Gruber—teacher and choir- 
master—discovers that the church organ 
is broken. There can be no music for 
Christmas Eve. But Father More, the 
village priest, is paying a call meanwhile 
on a newborn babe and its mother. As 
he returns down the mountainside in 
the holy, moonlit beauty of the Alpine 
night, he creates a poem which he titles 
Stille Nacht, and takes it to his friend 
the choirmaster. On his guitar, Gruber 
picks out a melody, and the song is pre- 
sented in the village church on Christ- 
mas Eve to offset the disappointment of 
no organ music. With the spring, the 
organ mender arrives from the Tyrol. He 
hears the Christmas song and teaches it 
to the children of his own village, Even- 
tually it finds its way to St. Peter’s Abbey 
in Salzburg, then throughout Europe, and 
to America. So the story is told of the 
150-year-old Christmas carol that now 
belongs to everyone all over the world. 
Nicely photographed and re-enacted, this 
story is interesting and valuable beyond 
the Christmas season too, because of the 
insight it gives into the customs, costumes 
and communications of its place and _ its 
day. 

10 mins. Sale price b&w $62.50; color $125. 

Rental prices on request, 


MOTOR MANIA 


This amazing Disney cartoon presents 
the wrong attitudes that make a decent 
citizen act like a maniac when he is be- 
hind the wheel. From this position of 
authority he even forgets how he feels 
and acts when a pedestrian. Apparently 


~still “a wise guy” at the end of the 


film, there is the implication given that 
the viewer will be less stubborn and will 
do something sensible about his failings. 


7 mins., Technicolor, for rent or sale. 


MEXICAN AGRICULTURAL PROJECT 
Although the technical quality of this 
film leaves something to be desired, its 
material is of intense interest to travelers 
who like to understand the economy and 
the special problems of countries they 
visit. As the record of an experiment 
begun about ten years ago on the basis of 
a Rockefeller Foundation grant, this cin- 
ema document is richly informative. When 
the experiment was first entered into, 
Mexico was a one-crop country “naturally 
rich but economically poor.” 
20 mins., color. Service charge $3, 


See On Your Own 
MOVIE SCREEN... 


Thrilling Adventure 
and Travel Films! 


8MM & 16MM 


MAN 


AGAINST MT. EVEREST 


Now see in the comfort of your 
own home, man’s awesome 
struggle against the world’s 
highest mountain as a tiny ex- 
pedition braves the raw elements 
on icy slopes! 


LAND OF THE PYRAMIDS 


See this outstanding tour of 
mysterious, ancient Egypt and 
the fabulous Valley of Kings! 


GATEWAY TO THE 
HIMALAYAS 


Travel to hidden Nepal, the 
land of fighting Gurkha’s—and 
a fascinating forbidden valley 
far from the outside world! 


TEN FATHOMS DEEP 


A truly great aqua-lung adven- 
ture far beneath the sea. Explore 
with daring men sunken ships 
and the weird ocean floor! 


8mm 16mm 
Headline $1.95 Headline $2.95 
Complete $5.95 Complete. $9.75 
Sound DeLuxe $21.75 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St. N.Y. 17 


ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 
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TRAVELS 


Woe is here. The rain has become snow, the 
wind has become unbearable, and you remember 
with nostalgia how you left Cherry Corners, Missouri, 
and traveled adventurously over the open July road 
all the way to Skitters, Kansas, with only three flat 
tires. Those were the days. But the question is, how 
much did you learn on the trip, how much culture did 
you actually imbibe in those carefree days? Get your 
pencil and test yourself. 
1. What American city is famous for its salt taffy? 

29. What state is called the Nutmeg State? 
3. Identify the following American cities 

(a) The Windy City 

(b) ‘The Golden Gate 

(c) The Athens of America (d) Gotham 
4. The Tomb of the Unknown soldier is beneath 
what monument in Paris? 
What plea of beggars meaning, “Alms! Alms!”, is 


55% 


continually heard by travelers in Turkey and 


Ly 4 


Egypt? 
6. In what American city is the ‘Tournament of 


Roses” held every year? 


~I 


If you had a dinner of pemmican where would 

you probably be? 

8. (a) In what eastern state will you find many trees 
whose branches send down shoots which pierce the 
earth and take root so that it has many trunks 
linked together by branches? (b) What is the 
name of the tree? 

9. In what state is each of these Universities located? 
(a) Brown (b) Johns Hopkins (c) Notre Dame 

10. What is a cabin class boat? 

11. Is Popocatapet] 

(a) Fractured French for throw something at the 
cat? (b) A Spanish flower? (c) A volcano in 
Mexico? (d) The popcorn bushe 

12. What is wrong with the following? 

“There were fifty in the graduating class and they 

all went first-class to Europe on the Ryndam.” 


FOR YOUR TRIP IN EUROPE 


RENT A “orwone CAR 


SPEEDY SERVICE 


PRIVATE CARS LTD. 


177 Golders Green Road, London, N.W. I1, England 


represented in the U.S.A. by 
SPEEDY SERVICE PRIVATE CARS OF NEW YORK, INC. 
122 EAST 42nd ST. (Suite 463), NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: OXford 7-0895, 7-0766 
Complete Every All 


Information Assistance 
Send for illustrated brochure NOW 


Reservations 
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Solutions to Brain-Twisters appear on page 53 


Horizontal 77 What pulls Uncle home from 

1 Try to get the sea not to do the poker game 

this when you cross 78 He speaks and a mouse is born 
5 Ancient Reds 79 Clumsy solver 
14 London Bobby in Hollywood ’ 
15 Tiresome town in round- Vertical 

ended high in the middle % 

state 1 Whose watery bottom bound 


16 This is always hanging around New York and Vermont? 
a big wheel 2 U.S.A. 
17 What the English call a merry 3 You can’t can these for can 
ear 4 She has a backward rep 
19 Backbone of a fearless tray- 5 Mayor’s sticks 
6 


eler in a cannibal camp Hand me downs from Mr 


21 Reasons why women go to Big 
Beauty parlors 7 Pop 
22 Where the American cagle 8 What a mesh this makes 
screams 9 Bucks 
24 What Manhattan nuts need to 10 The underlining of a printe 
be slip 
25 Eastern Kokomo 11 Teen-age music 
27 Early English floor scrubber 12 Great Ghostly Lake 
29 Where the Big Apple dis- 13 What Sinatra can do to 
appeared bobby soxer 
30 High spirits in a house in 18 Not out and out 
Rome 20 This dog is a backward ki 
33 Where ladies meet of pal 
35 This is within a hair of the 23 Cook’s going asset : 
scalp 26 The razor’s edge 7 
38 Work required for a yes-man 28 Waver { 
40 Early American substitute for 31 Donkey ate 
TV weather expert 32 The lady was as pure as thi 
12 Watery spot but she drifted 4 
13° This ain’t ain’t 34 This girl is eating in rev engl 
14 This fellow is not as Swede 36 Points of honor . 
as he seems 37 Diamond studded alley 
17 Old-fashioned air ride 39 Dead end kids do this to 
48 You can go any’ two of these ball ‘ 
directions but not all three 41 What the girl in the gilde 
50 This clung to the sweater girl cage pierced for her jewels” 
51 Political palaver 45 Grant this s 
53 Fred Astaire always danced in 46 This girl had to ask her soul 
this } if we should part, what het 
55 Sad sacks’ sorrows | soul answered is not recorded 
57 Facing a moving glacier 49 Cut Al out \ 
58 Where the household goods of 52 Picturesque arsenal 
a Hollywood romance always 54 Baby tent’s daddy (this is 2 
end government protected joke) 
60 Bit of all wet 56 What Ike plays golf for 
62 Man who built the Empire 59 Less than nothing 
State Bldg. a 61 The little red toe . 
63 Real acid 63 What jokes have reached to: 


day (2 wds.) 
64 This girl was in the heart 0! 
a Big Apple ; 


66 How Cassius looked when he 
was hungry 
68 Male carrier 


70 Old salt’s weakness 65 A whale of a star 
72 Present with a subscription to ; 69 We used to make constaml 
life aleutians to this in World 
74 Spot in Africa which is almost War Il ‘ 
orange 71 Sacred letters 
75 How he found it when he took 73 This is bad, the man says te 
a long sickening plunge into Paris 
the soup 76 Not without the hotel 
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OOK SELECTION 


VHE ABIDING contention of the 
- publisher of TRAvet that every 
ember of the National Travel 
ub has a story worth telling is 
rne out richly in this engrossing 
ok by Mary Elizabeth Kelly, 
lose name long has appeared on 
e NTC roster, The Adventures of 
Exchange Teacher (205 pages. 
intage Press.) It is the warmly 
man account of how a South 
kota schoolmarm traded places 
> a full secondary-school year, 
st before the outbreak of World 
ar HI, with a young man who 
ight school in the English city 
Birmingham. Miss Kelly kept 
careful diary throughout her 
perience, and she has used it as 
perpetual springboard for rec- 
ections of not only her happy 
ourn in the celebrated Warwick- 
re railway town, but of side trips 
the Channel Islands (she had 
atives there), to London, to the 
akespeare country (she is a 
cher of dramatics), to Ireland 
er name is Kelly), to Scotland 
re belongs to the MacDonald 
in), and to Scandinavia (she is 
rtial to smorgasbord) . 

[t used to be said that no drama- 
| possibly could write a play in 
‘ich Napoleon would figure as a 
nor character. The same thing 
nost might be said about any 
iter who essays to produce a 
ok with World War II as a mere 
ckground. In Miss Kelly’s case, 
> rumbling, growling threats of 
tler seem at times to have shaken 


‘Adventures of an Exchange Teacher’ 


U. S. teacher swapped post for English scene. 
her from her determination to pro- 


duce a book just about the ad- 
ventures of an exchange teacher; 
but she should have no qualms on 
that score, for she has demonstrated 
amply her higher capacity as an 
ambassador of good will. With a 
style that is lucid and polite with- 
out ever being pretentious, she 
recreates admirably the sensations 
and minor excursions of the dyed- 
in-the-wool American thrust sud- 
denly into a simon-pure British 
environment, this same American 
being able, through native gracious- 
ness and a blessed discernment of 
human intentions, to accommodate 
herself to markedly different stand- 
ards of living. We especially com- 
mend Miss Kelly’s amiability and 
good-natured acceptance of alien 
practices, 


When Miss Kelly applied to the 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


| 
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for VACATIONERS, Tourists 


and ‘‘Arm Chair Travelers’ 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Pacoiresciee Holiday 
eIn the Mountains ¢ In the Valleys 
® By the Lakes ¢ By the Sea 


Land 


Also Regi 
Natural 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each 


To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 


$450 


Poort Descriptions: The Country, 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
5441 SECOND AVE,, DETROIT 2, MIGHIGAN 


All Described in Detail 
onders, Scenic Areas, sightseeing 


no, 


Sent promptly by mail. a | 50 
Send check or cash, Dept. B — 


English-speaking Union for her 
place on the exchange-teacher list, 
it immediately became evident that 
she was at a disadvantage. Teachers 
abroad, while interested in the ex- 
change plan, rarely care to visit 
places “in the States” other than 
New York, Chicago or Hollywood. 
Quite extraordinarily, Jim Carr 
wanted to see America’s prairie 
country. 

Miss Kelly is a teacher of English 
and dramatics at Roger Ludlowe 
High School. in Fairfield, 
far cry from her home town of 
Claremont, South Dakota, where, 
not too long ago on her father’s 
farm, she milked cows and cooked 
for the threshing crews while at- 
tending school. She won her M.A. 
at the University of South Dakota 
and received her baccalaureate de- 
gree from Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Mitchell. 

The character of Miss Kelly’s 
profession should not mislead the 
reader. Hers is not a book of peda- 
gogics, although other teachers in- 
evitably will find much wisdom in 
her vivid comparisons of English 
and American classroom — tech- 
niques. In the nature of things, 
this is primarily a travel book. @ 

SPECIAL OFFER 
TO NTC MEMBERS 
Adventures of an Exchange Teacher 
is highly recommended to all Na- 
tional ‘Travel Club Members. Get 
your copy NOW and at a big sav- 
ing by filling in and mailing today 
the convenient coupon below. 


Conn., a 
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National Travel Club 
50 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me ‘Adventures of an 
Exchange Teacher” at the special mem- 
bership price of $2.70. 


Remittance is enclosed. 
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GHEY i ialewictererereiele io elecsre eLONesters 
State haa) CawWieieciicleere aelajeteveraintatcuane 


Membership Number: ...........0¢ 


Hotel Headliners 
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Hilton Banner To Unfurl In Canada 


To 
BES ERY Gag 


Architect's sketch shows 1,200-room Queen Elizabeth Hotel now being built in Montreal. 


f Res HiILToNn organization will 
make its first appearance on the 
Canadian hotel scene under terms 
of an agreement whereby Hilton 
will manage the Canadian National 
Railways’ new $20,000,000 hotel, 
the Queen Elizabeth, now under 
construction in Montreal. 

The agreement, which runs for 
fifteen years, operative 
when the new hotel is ready for 
occupancy in 1957. The Hilton or- 
ganization has obtained a Canadian 
company charter under the name 
of Hilton of Canada Limited. 

The new, twenty-story hotel, with 
more than 1,200 rooms, will be the 
largest and most modern in the 
British Commonwealth. It is being 
built over the tracks of the CNR 
as a major unit in a huge 24-acre 
civic center, larger than New York's 
Rockefeller Center. The develop- 
ment is located midway between 
the shopping and financial districts 
and will include the Central Rail- 
way Station, office buildings, stores, 
garages, and the already completed 
International Aviation Building. 

The hotel remains in the full 
ownership of the CNR System. The 
agreement covers only its operation, 
based on a carefully developed 


becomes 
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formula providing for a percentage 
division of profits after payment of 
all cost of operation. 

At least 99 percent of the oper- 
ating staff will be recruited in 
Canada, and, to the extent possible, 
drawn from the Canadian National 
Hotel organization. Key executives 
will be brought to the U.S. for a 
training period of at least six 
months. 

Queen Elizabeth gave her per- 
sonal approval to the naming of 
the hotel in her honor. 

Hilton’s expansion program does 
not come to a halt with the Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel arrangement. Un- 
der construction are seven addi- 
tional hotels: the Beverly Hilton in 
Los Angeles (to open in the spring 
of 1955), the Statler in Dallas (to 
open in the fall of 1955), the Istan- 
bul Hilton (to open in the spring 
of 1955) , the Continental Hilton in 
Mexico City, the Acapulco Hilton 
in Acapulco, the Havana Hilton in 
Cuba, and the Nile Hilton outside 
Cairo, Egypt. 

These hotels will add another 
3,350 rooms to the growing chain. 

Negotiations are virtually com- 
pleted for construction of a Hilton 
Hotel in Rome, Italy. 


Odds and Inns 
A Luxury 1,800-acre residentiz 
and tourist club has beenstarte® 
in the Bahamas on New Providenc: 
Island, ten miles from Nassau, fo 
a fall, 1955, opening. . . . For 
Harrison Hotel in Clearwater, Fla 
has completed a renovation pre 
gram, is now largest air-conditiones 
hotel on state’s west coast. . . 
Captain Shreve Hotel in New O% 
leans will add 50 rooms. . . . Clay 
ence Parker and Leland Parke 
hotels in Minot, N.D., will be ré 
modeled. . . . Chase Hotel in Si 
Louis has put two color TV sets ij 
its lounge. . . . Canadian Nationa 
and Canadian Pacific hotels nov 
make no additional room charg 
for children under fourteen acconi 
panied by one or both parents. . . 
Sheraton Corp. has announced i 
will spend over $100,000,000 o 
new construction during the nex 
six years. ©. . 4 Atlanta’s Henry Grad 
Hotel will soon end lobby an 
mezzanine changes. . . . In Colum 
bia, S.C., Jefferson Hotel, was re 
cently redone from top to bottom 


Europe 
On A Shoestring 


It probably costs much less than you think to si 
Europe. For one thing there are many low co 
tours originating in Europe, the kind that econon 
ical Europeans buy for themselves. Some are : 
low as $5 a day for hotels, meals, sightseeing, et 


The book that describes these tours and mal 
other ways to see Europe as nearly on a shoes 
as possible is Eurepe on a Shoestring. 


Here are facts galore on— 


What to see from one end of Europe to tl 
other, including England, France, Italy, Swi 
serland, Austria, Scandinavia, ete. 


When it's cheaper to rent a car than tal 
your own; how to buy and sell a car oversea 


How to get the most for your money wht 
going via rail, bus, sightseeing coach, et 


How to save on foreign exchange. This pa 
of the book alone will pay for its cost maz 
times over. 


In short, it covers everything you want to know 
from what to see to how to see it, with facts, fact 
facts. There’s a handy guide to ‘‘How to Say It_ 
7 European Languages’’ (that section alone is al 
worth the price of the book), Of course, i 
specific about passports, visas, customs here al 
in Europe, clothing to take, etc. 


“No traveler can afford to go to Europe witho 
this book,’’ writes a travel agent. ‘Your bo 
saved me enough last year to bring home lots 
gifts,’ wfites a woman, ‘‘The intelligent travelet 
vade mecum to Europe,’’ says the French Goyer 
ment travel office. 


For two dollars, you get this money-saving boo 
plus 2 supplements on where to stay, eat, a 
shop in BOREAS and France—more help on seet 
Europe comfortably and at low cost, 


Tear out ad, print name and address on she 
of yeh and mail with $2 to HARIAN PUBLIC. 
TIONS, ‘41 SECOND AVE. GREENLAWN (LOD 
ISLAND), NEW YORK. 
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VATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 
the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 
and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; te 
assist all movements that make travel safe 
and attractive; and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship between all peoples in order to se- 


cure the cause of international peace. 


DVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
sher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
ells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 
ransportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


INQURE SSS, Sahel ates arn Ve CaN LAO sic Slee Riera 
(please print) 


Citysceec8 Sees ab ertichatc: ata State .... atest 
Name of nominating member .........ececceeceeees: 
ACT ESS shaneec trie cece atest esis oie Sieve ho ees ota 
Ni enabengba pics tenn oie Aeros o-siehecle 6-alealo secon os area os 


Planning a Trip? 


formation Service Director 
itional Travel Club 

|} West 57th Street, 

2w York 19, New York 


am planning a trip to 


d would like information on: 


ane Bus Hotels 
‘ip Train Package trip 


vere Will be........+.+eees+++«in my party. I plan to 
ENG Tsrciaisigie|a:sie. cies sse'e'se'e 00 ANG: TELUIN 16 ocoie.s. dienes eo sie s 
proximate amount of money I wish to spend......... 
UME eee eee ceeeeeesees Membership #........ 


nd information to: 


UNGGNESS: 35.4.4. 


COCO O eee eee eeeeeeereseoeoe 


NL raters LONG Pee a OLALe rae ae ares 
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Motor touring only 
Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 


a minimum of THREE WEEKS for pro- 


cessing of your request. 


Pam-‘planning a trip from *:......00nesven: 
to .............. and would like a routing 
NID Ms viele soley ta asttls Sek seal e's oe aclae Dees 
Wamieplanning TO LEAVE. 5 o/<jc 01a ae «6 cow alo 
BN AAV Geran ss aistelgcs alsis's a's 8 'eoiate rave cued ete ees 
Membership No. s ss 'asiv ec velco a ta'cas cc suits 
A AOECGS 5 Na sccig§ ale sie.s's's sYun's sis 4 om miaaiaisterste ait 

Chyna unaaweeve ss | ues eee 


LONE he eae State tex.c cicleies lee eae 
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My 


———— 
Intrigued by Realistic 3-D Camera Shots? 


By Will Lane 


Here's Guidance to Make You An Expert! 
[Sa 


* Ges PRESS THE button and we do the rest. This 
was the slogan for years of a foremost photo- 
eraphic manufacturer. But somehow, it never jelled. 
Picture-takers found that just pressing the button 
wasn’t enough. Cameras that were expected to take 
in all the beauty of a scene, often succeeded, at best, 
only in capturing a vague resemblance. The beauty 
and excitement of the original got lost somewhere 
between the moment of pressing the button and the 
hour of receiving the picture from the drugstore 
finishing plant. The camera that thinks: for you 
seemed far away. 

Then came stereo. Not that three-dimensional pic- 
tures are new—stereoscopic pictures were made 400 
years ago. But impetus has been given to an old art 
by the introduction of a host of new low-priced 
cameras. Within only the past few years, we have 
seen new gadgets to make stereoscopy simpler and 
more fun. New accessories, viewers and projectors 
have appeared—and now there is even a special film— 
Eastman Kodachrome K335 and K335a. With ordinary 
film, it is necessary to mount your own stereo picture- 
pairs. With the new film, they come back already 
mounted. Each stereo pair is a complete package, with 
all the beauty, depth and color of the original scene 
all wrapped up for you to take home. 

With ordinary, one-eye cameras, the photographer 
worries about the arrangement of the scene, the 
lighting and other details that have to be just right 
in order to create the illusion of third dimension on 
a flat surface. But with a two-eye stereo camera, you 
don’t have to worry about how a scene will translate 
picture-wise. You just point the camera and _ shoot. 
It’s the nearest thing yet to a camera with a built-in 
brain. 

The two lenses of a stereo camera are spaced 234 
inches apart, to duplicate the spacing of human lenses. 
The two eyes of the camera take two separate pictures. 
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Aver processing, the pair of pictures is viewed individ- 
ually—that is, each one of your eyes looks at one h 
picture of the stereo pair. There are several ways to \ 
do this. One method is to stretch a strip of paper 


between your nose and the pair of pictures, so each ’ 
eye can sce only one picture. This duplicates the §. 
original scene, recreating it, eye for eye. The principle 
is simple. ‘ 

In practice, a stereo viewer is used. It is simply a §- 
pair of lenses to aid the focusing of the eyes and to i 


provide magnification of the scene, It operates the f 
same whether it is an old fashioned parlor stereoscope | 
or one of modern design. Stereo pictures can be either 
paper prints or transparencies, either black-and-white | ; 
or color. However, the trend today is mostly toward) 


the use of color transparencies. ‘ 
2 : : r i 
These are looked at with the aid of a stereoscope 1, 
which recreates the conditions of binocular vision4 4 
under which the original scene was photographed. ; 
Stereo pictures also can be projected on a screen. ; 
However, stereo projectors are fairly expensive, and f 
the viewers have to wear polaroid spectacles. : 
Until recently, stereo cameras were mostly imported” 4 
and quite costly. Now there are more than half a dozen | 
models in the medium price range to choose from, at if 
the following approximate prices: , 
MEDIUM PRICE GROUP > - 
Edixa Stereo ModellA 5s. sre $ 59.95 . i 
PdIss= a” SO A Brey pciege eae 69.95 rt 
Kodak. StereOmn “cio natee dates SS Ae OE aROU > 
Videon LE ot eke eee S Sa GETS ’ 
Kansas eee Soy eee Oars i ie OOt oO) i 
TDG: Stereo Golorist) nee ee ce ee 99.50 ii 
Lota LU st te cot Sa ee ae 125.00 } 


Of these, the newest is the Kodak Stereo, and yo 1 {i 
should be sure to look at it before deciding on al 
camera in this price group. In the next price range, 
there also are about half a dozen cameras to choos 


from: . 
DELUXE PRICE GROUP 
TDG-Stereéo. Vivid seas smn es $149.50 
Stereo. REAlste tb a: nick cal coe estore 159.00 ; 
Reverend 3 eee ks ts ... 174.50 a 
Stereo Realist ST41 or ST42 (F2.8) .. 198.50 | 
Wollensak Model 10 ......-.--++-+: 199.50 9 


Edixa I-B stereo camera has two matched Steinheill Cassar lenses 
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There are only a dozen stereo cameras to choose 
from, unlike still cameras where there are hundreds. 
All of the cameras listed here take the standard ASA 
image, 23 x 24mm., or approximately one-inch square, 
und use standard 35mm film cartridges, either color 
x black-and-white film. The twenty-exposure size 
artridge yields fifteen stereo pairs. The 36-exposure 
provides 28 stereo pairs. 

The new K335 Kodachrome provides twenty stereo 
pictures per roll. This is the special stereo film ($4.65) 
which is processed and mounted without charge on 
tandard 154 x 4-inch slides. 

The cameras all, except one, are equipped with 
#/3.5 lenses of 35mm. (11%4-inch) focal length. The 
nost obvious difference between the cameras in the 
nedium and deluxe price classes is the synchronized 
angefinder that comes only with the better cameras. 
tTowever, one of the lesser cameras (the TDC Stereo 
Jolorist) is equipped with a rangefinder. The others 
ire guess-focus. This is not too important, because 
he short-length lenses have great depth of field, and 
vith a little practice anyone can guess distances quite 
iccurately, 

The deluxe cameras have more expensive lenses. 
\Iso they usually have better shutters, with speeds 
lown to 1%4-second or l-second. The other cameras 
isually are limited to 1/25 or 1/10 second, and 
isually a Bulb setting for time exposures. Most 
ameras go to 1/100 or 1/150 second. The more 
xpensive jobs go to 1/200 or 1/300. 

Any of the cameras listed above can give you the 
hrill of three-dimensional photography which is a 
lew experience that no one should miss. Also there 
re several cameras in a third, or low-price, group, 
0 chose from: : 


LOW PRICE STEREO CAMERAS 


Winpro 8-D (40mm. lens) ..........$39.00 
mvandsor (45mm. ENS)... a aiken 39.95 
fokWST CYS 72 IIR bears FO GU vee 4995 
Videon Challenger ......... canter ate kA OO 


All of these are fixed-focus jobs except the Windsor, 
yhich has a focusing lens, adjustable as close as three 
aati 

In addition to the standard cameras, there are a 
umber of off-size stereo cameras. One of the most 
opular is the View-Master, which makes 12 x 13mm. 
ides for mounting in cardboard discs. These View- 
1aster discs also are available with ready-made slides 
f various famous places, which you may have seen 
n sale at photo stores. 

The Viewmaster camera ($139.50) is a fixed-focus 
amera, with accent on simplicity of operation. Econ- 
my also is featured in that the small image enables 
lore pictures per roll of film. It makes 37 stereo pairs 
n one roll of twenty-exposure 35mm film, and 69 
airs on a 36-exposure roll. Mounting the slides re- 
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quires a special mounting jig, or you can have it done 
for you. 

Stereo photography is becoming so popular that 
some stores are setting up special departments. One 
of the best known exclusive stores, is the Stereo Shop, 
1514 Aster Place, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. Charley Brooks, 
who runs this place, is noted for the personal service 
he gives by mail, about stereo cameras, carrying cases, 
flash guns, stereoscopic viewers, projectors, stereo 
mounts, and other equipment. 


Action pictures are easy if you click the shutter at the right instant. 


Action Photography 

Can fast action shots be taken in stereo? They 
certainly can. Look at Landing Gannet, reproduced 
here. This is the type of action shot which lends itself 
equally well to stereoscopic or monocular photography, 
depending on how you plan it. This particular shot, 
which won a Graflex photo contest, was taken with a 
Speed Graphic at 1/1000 second, £/16, by Robert C. 
Hermes of Buffalo, N.Y. 

However, note that the landing bird has brought 
his wings to rest, except at the wing tips, as he glides 
to a landing. Clicked at this opportune instant, a 
shutter speed of 1/300 second, and even less, could 
capture him. Sea gulls, pigeons and other winged 
denizens of the blue make willing subjects if there is 
an adequate supply of bread crumbs or other food. 

First, feed them only enough to hold their attention, 
and to observe their habits. Set camera for minimum 
distance, usually about three feet, and wait until the 
bird comes into range. Do not chase him, or any 
animal, as you will never get close enough. Instead, 
set the stage, and bring your subject to you. An 
assistant can do the feeding. Take plenty of film. One 
shot like this on a roll of film is well-worth the trouble. 
Watch for the correct instant before clicking the 
shutter. Timing is everything. @ 
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TIPS 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 

Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 
H™ you ever beeh puzzled by 

the “stolen car caper’? If you 
have to answer “‘yes’’ to this ques- 
tion, you can join the ranks of 
motorists who have been mystified 
by the disappearing car act. But 
you'll never have to solve a “who- 
dunit” as far as your Car is con- 
cerned if you keep your private eye 
peeled on proper precautions. I’m 
told by the National Automobile 
Theft Bureau that owners’ careless- 
ness is the main cause of car thefts. 

In one recent year over 200,000 
automobiles were reported stolen 
in the U.S. Although police are up 
to date on detecting stolen cars 
and apprehending auto thieves, 
they would have an easier job if 
the average automobile owner as- 
sumed his proper responsibility. 

Here are some tips to help you 
foil car prowlers: 

1. When you park your car on 
the street, lock all doors and close 
all windows. 

2. Avoid parking on dark, little- 
traveled streets. A car thief needs 
time and secrecy to break into the 
car, wire the ignition and get it 
started. Also, don’t park ov ernight 
on any street. 

3. Don’t leave your car parked 
for an extended period of time 
without making periodic checks. 

4. Make certain that you leave 


READER’S CHOICE 


BY ALLAN KRIEG 


Ss’. VALLEY, Idaho, has an excit- 
ing surprise for hickory fans— 
a new and spectacular ski run 
carved out of the side of 9,250-foot 
Baldy Mountain. The new run, 
readied for ski addicts who'll be 
helping the Union Pacific resort 
celebrate its fifteenth season of fun 
in the snow, is three-quarters of a 
mile long, with a vertical drop of 
1,300 feet. 

It takes more than ski runs, how- 
ever, to make a Mecca, and that’s 
the secret of Sun Valley’s popular- 
ity over the years. Winter sports 
pilgrims devoted to Ullr, Norse 
patron saint of skiing, find not only 
everything for skiing but also a 
bookful of other vacation doings 
when they make the trek to this 
sun-tanned snow center. 

Outdoors, there's swimming in 
heated pools, ice skating on a sunny 
rink, sleighriding behind jingling 
teams past ice-festooned buildings 
quite as quaint as their Alpine pro- 
totypes. Warming fires and frolic 
mark indoor activities. Guests have 
their choice of lusty beerfests in the 
Ram, gay dinner parties at the 
Lodge, dancing in the swank Du- 
chin room and rollicking games at 
Trail Creek Cabin. 


misunderstandings arising from any purchases 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonab 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility f 
or sale of any articles or services herein advertise 


no valuable articles, such as lug- 
gage or clothing, in plain sight in 
your parked car, thus tempting a 
would-be burglar. Lock valuables 
in the luggage compartment. ® 


res Freighter 
"ae Travel 


Ford's Freighter Travel Guidebook gives the information 
you want to know abont LOWER COST FREIGHTER 
CRUISES. New winter 1954-55 edition lists more than 
150 services available from U.S. seaports to ali parts of 
the world 1t describes vessels and passenger accommo- 
dations, shows where they go. how long voyage takes, one- 
way and round-trip fares, addresses of steamship lines, ete. 
Ford’s Freighter Travel Guidebook is used and recom- 
mended by steamship lines and travel agents everywhere. 
96 pages, 6 x 9 in., fully illustrated 
Mail $2 today for new Winter 1954-55 edition, 
KENNETH FORD Publisher, Dept. T-3 

203) Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif 
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COLOR SLIDES by well known professional 
photographers. High Quality. Detailed de- 
scriptions, Multitude of subjects:—Cities, 
Castles, People, Famous Fountains, Splen- 
did Gardens. Paris, Versailles, French & 
Italian Rivieras, Italy, Rome & Vatican, 
England & Scotland, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Athens, Etc. Near and 
Far East, Mexico. Catalog “‘T” Free. Holy 
Land, Lourdes, Fatima, Padua, Assisi. 
Many other European Shrines, Churches 
of Mexico, Etc. Lives of Christ & Mary by 
Old Masters. Catalog “TR” Free. Argo 
Slides, 62 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 


88988 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable 
world-wide, mail-order business from 
home, without capital, or travel abroad. 
Established World Trader ships instruc- 
tions for no-risk examination. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Free details. Mellin- 
ger, E831, Los Angeles 24. 


Wt BB 
popular Sun Valley featur 


Dogsledding is 
Glamour and beauty are thi 
spark of a Sun Valley vacatior 
The mile-high community eve 
season draws top names from thi 
movie colony and social registé 
alike. However, they are but a pal 
of the skiing fraternity, a grou 
which pledges members from a 
walks of life and which recognize 
no distinctions. 
Made to fit any vacation budge 
rates are as varied as the schedu 
of activities at the winter wonde 
land. Rooms run from as low % 
$3.00 a day in chalets, from $8.0 
at Challenger Inn and from $9.0 
to $46.00 daily for plus-accommod 
tions at Sun Valley Lodge. 
Eleven special “Learn to Sk 
week rates are offered in Januar 
March and April, tabbed at $92.0 
or $60.50 without meals. @ 


FOREIGN TRAVELING? Obtain Felber 
Money Converter-Guide. Currency e) 
changes, customs, tipping, metric sy! 
tems, passport regulations, etc. Europe 
Near East $1.00, Latin America-Wei 
Indies $1.00. Consultants, Box 63 
Newark 1, N. J. ig 
EUROPE $399-30-day-4500-mile priva 
car tour, 7 countries. Good hotels, mo 
meals. Around-the-World-90-day-$8 
up. Templeman Tours, 337 W. Mase 
Jackson, Michigan. 

OUT-OF-PRINT books, all subjects, 
cated promptly, including genealogie 
books on all countries, books on fi 
Orient. Oriental catalogues free. Par 
mount Book Service, 39 Hopedale 
Allston 3-4, Boston, Mass. 
WANTED: Woman traveling companic 
5 month trip, June-October, Egypt, Afric 
Far East, Orient, Hawaii. Estimated 2 
penses, $2,500. Jane Chambers, 47 
Brockton, Riverside, Calif. } 
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ines Aft... 
Ne she nferterke erfertere of ferho te sferfe te ole oe he rhe fe ste oh 
intains, Men 
r Sirs: 
Je have been receiving Trave. for 
ut a year and have much appreciated 
fine illustrations and well-written 
sriptive articles. If this letter seems 
ye on the fault-finding side it is at 
t evidence that I read your fine 
‘azine, and I certainly enjoy every 
vber. The October, 1954, issue is 
cially interesting to us since we 
in the scenic northwest. Too bad 
your writer gave Oregon’s Blue 
intains to Washington, (Wonderful 
shington) but those things happen. 
ture, too, put the Blue Mountains 
Vashington, crossing Oregon’s bor- 
without regard to state lines—Eb.) 


Brain-Twister Answers 


\tlantic City. 

Jonnecticut. 

a) Chicago, (b) San Francisco, (c) 
on, (d) New York. 

fhe Arc de Triumphe on the Place de 
ile. 

3aksheesh. 

-asadena, California. 

fhe Polar Regions. (Made of fish or 
this prepared food also contains sugar, 
and a few dried currants. Happy Din- 
) 

a) Florida, (b) Banyan. 

a) Rhode Island, (b) Maryland, (c) 
ina. 

\ boat on which all the passengers are 
1e same level and with the same privi- 


c). 

“he Ryndam is a boat that is nearly all 
st class. There are only thirty first 
cabins, ° 


4 

[o|P MMU |s |c Joly] i [Tle |s] 
[PLE MMAIK RlolN MMT RIE) 
LE | Je {t JAITII IN| 
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left to right, top to bottom of page. 4: 
1 Government Tourist Office. 22: lowa State 
Safety Department. 24: Krongold, London. 
Western Ways. 35-38: Bahamas Development 
- 39, 40; Phoenix Chamber of Commerce. 41: 
can Airlines. 44: Author. 45: Copyright, Walt 
| Productions (bottom right). 47: Pan Ameri- 
Norid Airways. 51: Graflex Photo Contest. 
n Valley News Bureau. ; 
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. . . We Oregonians have been taught 
that Lewis and Clark spent their winter 
on the west coast, not on Baker’s Bay 
(Glory Road), which is on the north 
side of the Columbia River, but on the 
south side, where the town of Seaside, 
Oregon, now is. The “salt cairn” where 
they evaporated sea water to get salt 
for the return journey is a point of 
interest to Seaside visitors. 

Mrs. Reynolds and I traveled the 
Underwater Highway when it was the 
only direct road between Leakey -and 
Rock Springs, Texas. That was part of 
a trip on which we visited every county 
Seapine the Uist aenes We have a com- 
plete file of pictures of every county 
court house in the country... . 

G. E. Reynolds 

Milwaukie, Oreg. 
Lewis and Clark reached Baker Bay 
toward the close of Nov., 1805, remain- 
ing there in a temporary camp ten days. 
Clark then went to see more of the 
Pacific, pick a@ permanent winter quar- 
ters. A meeting of the expedition voted 
to go to the south shore of the Bay 
where they set up another temporary 
camp from which Clark ascended the 
Netul River and chose a spot in a pine 
grove. On Dec. 8 they began building 
Fort Clatsop near Astoria. The salt 
cairn at Seaside was a project of one 
of the parties sent forth from Fort 
Clatsop during the winter. 


Tenth Province 
Dear Sirs: 

On page 44 of the November TRAVEL 
(Braintwisters for Travelers), question 
twelve asks: “Is Newfoundland (a) 
Part of the Dominion of Canada? (b) 
A separate British Possession? (c) An 
American territory?” The answer given 
is “(b)”. This is completely inaccurate 
. .. Newfoundland is, in fact, the tenth 
Province of the Dominion of Canada, 
having joined the Dominion on the 31st 
of March, 1949, 

Arthur S. Hardy 
‘Ottawa, Canada 


Best Issue 


Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations on a great November 
issue of TRAVEL. The articles are most 
interesting and ‘it is by far the best 
issue I have read. Information on the 
South Pacific is always interesting and 
all the stories will be of great help to 
those who are planning future trips to 
that part of the world. 

Dr. H. M. Greenwood 
Miami, Florida 


First Issue 
Dear Sirs: 

I wish to acknowledge the November 
issue of your magazine which is the 
first issue to reach me. It is a very fine 
issue indeed and I am sure we are going 
to enjoy reading it from month to 
month. 

W.H. Spearman 
Montrea!, Que., Canada 


Longest Subscriber? 
Dear Sirs: 

I have often wondered if you have 
any subscriber who has subscribed to 
TRAVEL longer than I. My father gave 
me a subscription to TRAVEL in 1910 
and I have been a subscriber ever since. 

Paul H. Giddings 

Pasadena, Calif. 
TRAVEL would like to hear from anyone 
who can top—if possible TRAVELER 
Giddings’ recerd run.—Eb. 


Vacation Aid 
Dear Sirs: 

TRAVEL is an interesting and educa- 
tional magazine. It was an aid in plan- 
ning my vacation and is a joy to read 
since my return. 

Esther Woods 
Richmond, Va. 


Cocoanut Spell 
Dear Sirs: 

Your magazine is one of my favorites. 
It gets read upon arrival while some 
other very good publications have to 
wait until I “get around to it.” The 
November, 1954, issue was particularly 
interesting to me as I hope to do some 
traveling in the areas described. Having 
lived on Guam for about ten months. 
many years ago, I have the urge to see 
more of the Pacific Islands. 

In this entire November issue coconut 
was not spelled correctly—it was al- 
ways “cocoanut,” which doesn’t mean 
the white-meated nut from which copra 
is made. Cocoa is the nut from which 
we get cocoa and chocolate—right? I’m 
certainly not holding this against you 
or your excellent magazine. 

E. R. Lovett 

Palo Alto, Calif. 
Cocoa results from processing seeds of 
the cacao, while coconut—or cocoanut 
(take your choice)—yields the white- 
meated nut for copra—and other uses 
from cake to ice cream.—Ep. 


TRAVELING ALONE? 


Our unusual EUROPEAN TOURS cater 
EXCLUSIVELY to 
MATURE MEN and WOMEN 

52-59 DAYS—$1,495 up—FIRST CLASS 
Leaving by steamer Apr. 23—May 21, 
June 18—Aug. 13—Sept. 10. 
Air rates upon request. Limited Membership. 
Contact us for information on this and our 
many other interesting tours and cruises. 


KNICKERBOCKER TRAVEL SERVICE INC. 
“Specialists in TRAVEL for ADULTS” 


475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 9-7156 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our 
free, illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book, as we 
have done for hundreds of other writers. All sub- 
jects considered. New authors welcomed. Write 
today for Booklet TL. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif., 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
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TRAVEL INDEX 


Volume 102 
July through December 
1954 


Titles of articles are listed under names of 
countries and states to which they apply. 


FOREIGN 


ARGENTINA 
Lake ‘Island of the Tiger’, p. 40, Sept. 


Visiting the World’s Southermost City, 
p. 35, Dec. 
BERMUDA 
Bonefishing off Bermuda, p. 31, Sept. 
BRITISH HONDURAS 
Little Known British Honduras, p. 24, 
Sept. 
CANADA 
Vacationing Across Canada, p. 13, July 
Salmon Run! p. 35, July 
Cruising the Yukon, p. 17, July 
Christmas in Quebec, p. 10, Dec. 
COOK, ISLANDS 
Over the Reefs to the Cook Islands, p. 
36, Nov. 
ENGLAND 
Amazing Amateurs of Scotland Yard, 
p. 40, Dec. 
EUROPE—General 
Low-Cost Mediterranean Cruise, p. 34, 
Sept. 
Editor’s Report: Scandinavia, p. 31, Oct. 
FIJIS 
Touring the Fijis, p. 31, Nov. 
FRANCE 
Dispatch from Paris, all issues 
Touring Cognac Country, p. 12, Sept. 
HONG KONG 
Reader's Choice, p. 52, Nov. 
INDONESIA 
Re-awakening Indonesia, p. 20, Nov. 
ITALY 
Island Idyll: Sicily, p. 19, Sept. 
JAPAN 
Cormorant Fishing in Japan, p. 34, Nov. 
MEXICO 
Memo from Mexico, p. 23, July 
Fishing in Unspoiled Waters, p. 35, Oct. 
MOROCCO 
Sightseeing with the Swayzes, p. 44, Oct. 
NEW ZEALAND 
World in Itself: New Zealand, p. 17, 
Nov. 
PACIFIC—General 
New Era in the Pacific, p. 8, Nov. 
SINGAPORE 
Kaleidoscopic Singapore, p. 39, Nov. 
SPAIN 
Island Idyll: Ibiza, p. 19, Oct. 
SURINAM 
Surprise-Laden Surinam, p. 23, Dec. 
SWITZERLAND 
All-Year Eden: Switzerland, p. 11, Aug. 
TAHITI 
Air Cruise to Tahiti, p. 14, Nov. 
Island Idyll: Bora Bora, p. 40, Nov. 
THAILAND 
Venice of the East: Bangkok, p. 23, Nov. 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
South African Tribal Tour, p. 31, Aug. 
UNITED STATES 
ALASKA 
Visiting Top of World, p. 41, July 
ARIZONA 
Reader’s Choice, p. 50, Dec. 
CALIFORNIA — 
Reader’s Choice, p. 47, Sept. 
Sightseeing with the Swayzes, p. 43, Nov. 
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COLORADO 
Reader’s Choice, p. 50, Oct. 


FLORIDA 
Economy Adventure, p. 5, July 
Midsummer Magic: Miami Beach, p. 9, 
uly eet 
Transplanted Monastery, p. 25, Aug. 
Resort Life for Children Only, p. 14, 
Dec. 


HAWAII x 
By Freighter through the Hawaiian 


Islands, p. 11, Nov. 


LOUISIANA 
Bayous and Bustle: Louisiana, p. 7, 
Aug. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Vacation Capsule: Cape Ann, p. 38, 
July 


Editor’s Report: Theatre in the 
Thickets, p. 40, Aug. 
MICHIGAN 
Isle Royale National Park, p. 31, July 
Water Wonderland: Michigan, p. 41, 
Aug. 
Annual Toyland Treat, p. 38, Dec, 
NEW JERSEY 
Reader’s Choice, p. 46, July 
Variety Vacation: N. J., p. 39, Aug. 
NEW YORK 
Reader’s Choice, p. 50, Aug. 
Rip Van Winkle’s Hideaway, p. 24, Oct. 
OREGON 
Off-Shore Oregon, p. 18, Aug. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Reluctant Paradise: Block Island, p. 21, 
Aug. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Island Idyll: Hilton Head, p. 24, July 
TENNESSEE 
Fishing Poll Paradise, p. 17, Dec. 
TEXAS 
Underwater Highway, p. 42, Oct. 
Island Idyll: Padre Beach, p. 20, Dec. 
VERMONT 
New Era for the Stowe-Bound, p. 15, 
Aug. 
WASHINGTON 
Island Idyll: The San Juans, p. 35, Aug. 
Wonderful Washington, p. 7, Oct. 


UNITED STATES—General 
Guide to Family Camping, p. 19, July 


America’s State Fairs, p. 7, Sept. 

Roundup of Best U. S. Byways, p. 15, 
Sept. , 

Glory Road, p. 11, Oct. 

Sightseeing with the Swayzes, p. 8, Dec. 

Indian Handicrafts: Genuine or Junk?, 
p. 31, Dec. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Brain-Twisters, all issues 

Convertible Coiffure, p. 44, Sept. 

Hotel Headliners, all issues 

Home-Assembly Trailer, p. 46, Aug. 

How You Can Predict Weather, p. 22, 
Sept. 

Letter from the Publisher, all issues 

Lines Aft, all issues 

Oriental Palm Tease, p. 48, Nov. 

Putting America on the Map, p. 15, Oct. 

Roamin’ Globe with Travet, 44, Dec. 

Screened for Travel, p. 45, Sept.; p. 49, 
Oct.; p. 45, Nov.; p. 47, Dec. 

Siesta Coach, p. 20, Aug. 

Speak Up!, all issues 

Tailor Made Prize, p. 23, Oct. 

Tips for Touring, all issues 

Travel Books, all issues 

Travel by the Stars, p. 48, July, Aug. 


‘Olin, Larry, p. 5, July 
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Travel Digest, all issues 
Travel Globetrotter, p. 40, Oct. 
Travel with an Art, p. 46, Sept. 
Travel’s Photo Contest, all issues 
Vagabond Camera, all issues ; 
Will This Be Tomorrow's Calendar?, 
p. 34, Dec. = 
AUTHORS 
Aiken, John R., p. 17, July — 
Asher, Cash, p. 20, Dec. 
Bates, Brainerd S., p. 19, Oct. 
Barrer, Mary B., p. 41, July 
Bergman, Eric, p. 18, July 
Birmann, Fred, p. 11, July 
Bloom, Murray Teigh, p. 40, Dec. 
Bollman, Henry, p. 38, July 
Campbell Kay, p. 35, Aug. 
Cole, Mildred, p. 50, Oct. 
Copeland, Sidney, p. 7, Oct. 
Dalmas, Herbert, p- 15, Oct. P 
Davis, Malcolm McTear, p. 40, Aug.; 
p. 31, Oct. a 
Duffy, W. McFadden, p. 35, Oct. 
Field, Alan, p. 13, July 
Fountain, Michael, p. 31, Sept. 
Furlong, Robert J., p. 41, Aug. 
Gardner, Margaret, all issues 
Gatti, Gloria, p. 50, Dec. 
Gibson, Dean, p. 20, Noy. 
Harrington, Lynn, p. 35, July a 
Hecht, George J., and Freda E., p. 2 
Nov. 
Horn, Jess, p. 40, Nov. 
Howlett, Bob, p. 31, Nov. 
Jeffries, Peter, p. 31, Aug. 
Jones, Dewey, p. 34, Nov. 
Jordan, Neal, p. 46, July; p. 47, Sept. — 
Killgrove, Jean, p. 24, Sept. 4 
Knerr, Wilbur A., p. 40, Sept. 
Krupp, David W., p. 38, Dec. 
Kuhn, Arnold J., p. 14, Dec. 
Lallemand, A. J., p. 10, Dec. 
Lane, Carol, all issues 
Lane, Will, all issues 
Lee, Rohama, p. 45, Sept.; p. 49, 
p. 45, Nov.; p. 47, Dec. 
Lesure, Thomas B., 15, Sept.; 31, Dec. 
McCarthy, Frank J., p. 48, July, At 
McDowell, Bart and Martha, p. 23, 
McNamara, John, p. 21, Aug. 
McNicoll, H., p. 17, Nov. 
Macnabb, George M., p. 24, July 
Magruder, Richard, p. 22, July 
Mann, Peggy, *p. 12, Sept. 
Marsh, Ola Hylton, p. 31, July 
Martin, Mary T., p. 14, Nov. 
Mercer, Sam, p. 8, Nov. 
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Pascual, Francoise, p. 4, July 

Pettit, Mary, p. 19, July 

Price, Markham, p. 11, Oct. 

Quigley, James M., p. 34, Sept. 

Redwood, Rosaline, p. 36, Nov. 

Reed, Edwin L., p. 7, Aug. 

Riddle, Ellen, p. 50, Aug. 

Ross, Sid, p. 42, Oct. 

Rubin, Louis D., p. 23, Sept. 

Shane, H. W., all issues 

Shane, Ted, all issues 

Shaub, Earl L., p. 17, Dec. $ 

Sherover, Max, p. 6, Oct.; p. 4, Dec. 

Simon, Arthur, p. 6, Aug.; p. 6, Sey ; 

Swayze, John Cameron, p. 38, 
p. 44, Oct.; p. 43, Nov.; p. 8, De 

Taylor, Katherine Ames, p. 52, | 

White, Margaret, p. 11, Nov. 


TRAVEL, JANUARY 


